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THE ABBE PREVOST AND ‘MANON LESCAUT? 


MARTIN TURNELL 


I 

IN the year 1734 the Prince de Conti decided to appoint a private 
chaplain. His choice fell on a man who enjoyed some reputation as 
a novelist, but whose ecclesiastical career had been distinctly 
chequered. ‘My Lord,’ said the Abbé Prévost, ‘My Lord, I never 
say mass.” ‘No matter’, replied the Prince. ‘I never hear it.’ The 
story is probably no more than a piece of gossip, but it throws light 
on the age because it is the sort of thing that might so easily have 
been said. French society during the Regency and the reign of Louis 
XV was not the society described by Laclos at the end of the century. 
It was easy-going and indulgent rather than vicious and was perhaps 
not unlike that of the English Regency or of the nineteen-twenties. 
Only five years later it was publicly announced that the King, who 
was carrying on intrigues simultaneously with a mother and her two 
daughters, would not make his Easter communion. Michelet spoke 
acidly of the ‘triple bond of impurity’, but the King’s decision 
showed a concern for the proprieties which was after all to his credit. 

Puritans and literary enemies were quick to denounce Prévost as 
an ‘unfrocked monk who always dressed like a cavalry officer’, but 
a society is not to be judged by its vocal minorities. The genial, 
kindly face that looks down at us over the clerical tabs in contem- 
porary engravings is not the face of a very spiritual man, but it is 
certainly not the face of a libertin. Its owner’s career as a priest- 
novelist is only comprehensible in the faintly ’twentyish atmosphere 
of the Age of Louis Quinze. 


Antoine-Frangois Prévost was born on April Ist, 1697, at Hesdin 
in Artois of a comfortable middle-class family. He was educated by 
the Jesuits at his native town and at the age of sixteen was sent by 
them to their novice house in Paris, transferring two years later to 
the Collége Henri IV at La Fléche. The same year he abandoned 
for the time being the idea of becoming a priest and volunteered for 
service in the army. His military career was brief. The war was 
ending and after spending some years travelling in Europe he at- 
tempted to return to the Jesuit noviciate. The Jesuits refused to have 
him back and in 1721 he made his profession as a Benedictine monk 
at the Abbey of Saint-Pierre at Jumiéges. 

His reasons for becoming a monk were questionable, but not 
unusual. “The unhappy ending of an engagement trop tendre,’ he 
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said in a letter to his brother, ‘brought me to the grave. For that is 


the name I have given to the respectable order in which I was going 
to bury myself.’ When his noviciate was over, he was sent from one 
abbey to another where he spent his time preaching and teaching in 
the schools. He was ordained by the Bishop of Amiens in 1726 and 
two years later we find him at the Benedictine house at Saint-Germain 
des Prés. 

He was given the task of assisting with an historical work called 
Gallia Christiana, but it did not absorb all his time. Four volumes 
of his first novel, Mémoires et aventures d’un homme de qualité, 
appeared in 1728 and the book was an immediate success. Although 
his life as a religious cannot have been very exacting, he sought 
permission from Rome the same year to transfer to a less strict 
branch of the order. Permission was granted, but official promulga- 
tion was an indispensable formality. Prévost could not wait. One day 
he walked out of his monastery and exchanged his habit for the dress 
of a secular priest. He was at once denounced to the police as a 
fugitive from his order and fled to England. He worked as a tutor 
in an English family, but lost his job through what he called ‘une 
petite affaire de cceur.’ 

He then went to Holland in the company of the Chevalier de 
Ravanne whom one of his biographers describes as ‘un personnage 
assez louche’. The first four volumes of his second novel, Histoire 
de M. Cleveland, were published at Utrecht in 1731, and the last three 
volumes of Mémoires et aventures, which included Manon Lescaut, 
appeared the same year at the Hague. About this time he became 
involved with a woman known as Lenki whom he spoke of as a 
‘demoiselle de mérite et de naissance’, but who was commonly 
described at the Hague as ‘a bloodsucker who had drained most of 
her lovers’. There was a scandal and the pair departed hurriedly to 
England, leaving debts behind them. In England Prévost got into 
trouble with the police. The incident is obscure and there have been 
suggestions that he forged a letter of credit. He was actually im- 
prisoned in December 1733, but was quickly released, so we can 
assume that nothing much was proved against him. 

On his return to France in 1734 he made his peace with the 
Church. One of the conditions was that he should undergo a second 
noviciate, but the Church seems to have behaved with marked in- 
dulgence. The second noviciate, which was to have lasted a year, 
turned into a two-months’ retreat at a religious house near Evreux 
where he mixed with ‘belle et bonne compagnie de 1’un et 1’autre 
sexe, ducs et duchesses’. This should have been followed by his 
departure to a monastery at La Grenetiére where he was supposed to 
‘spend the rest of his days in the regularity of his state’, but the 
indulgent Church apparently did not enforce the order. Although 
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he was ‘on the strength’ at La Grenetiére as Dom Prévost, he never 
went there, continued to call himself the Abbé Prévost, dressed as a 
secular priest and was, as we know, nominally chaplain to the Prince 
de Conti. 

For the next seven years he devoted himself to his career as a writer 
and though we may feel tempted to question the view of one of his 
critics that ‘he never deserved the title of Benedictine better than at 
the time when he was a man of letters’, there is no doubt that this 
period of his life was calm and productive. He was in financial diffi- 
culties in 1741 and the following year became involved in some sort 
of trouble over a chronique scandaleuse. \t was sufficiently serious for 
him to leave the country and he spent the next eighteen months at 
Brussels and Frankfort. 

In 1746 he retired to a comfortable house overlooking the Seine at 
Chaillot. Its amenities included a ‘gentille veuve’ who acted as 
housekeeper. In the absence of further evidence, speculations about 
her other functions would perhaps be uncharitable. Although he 
does not seem to have performed any ecclesiastical duties, the 
Church remained tolerant and generous. In 1754 Bendict XIV 
presented him with the income from a small priory which enabled 
him to spend his remaining years in reasonable comfort. Eight years 
later he moved to Saint-Firmin near Chantilly where he continued 
to write and to enjoy good company. It did not last long. On 
November 25th, 1763, while out walking in the forest, he burst a 
blood vessel and died a few hours later. The Benedictines of the 
Priory of Saint-Nicolas d’Acy buried him in their chapel. The 
inscription on the gravestone, which remained until the chapel was 
destroyed during the Revolution, described him as Dom Antoine 
Prévost, Priest and Monk of the Order of St Benedict, who was known 
for the large number of books that he had written. 


2 

‘I find the book embarrassing,’ André Gide once said of Manon 
Lescaut. ‘It has too many readers and they are readers of the worst 
kind. I prefer not to like it.’ There is little doubt that he spoke for 
many sensitive readers. It is difficult not to regard the book with 
mixed feelings. We are disturbed by it, but have the impression that 
we ought not to be. We should prefer not to like it, but feel uncom- 
fortably that a work which has lasted more than two centuries cannot 
be entirely without merit. Admirers have written eloquently of its 
freshness and charm, but the terms are so ill-chosen that we may 
suspect that they are used to give an air of respectability to reactions 
which at bottom are anything but respectable. ‘There has never been 
such a succés de larmes,’ said Michelet, but when the first French 
edition of the book was published at Rouen in 1733 it was seized by 
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the authorities and the bien pensants murmured that it ought to be 
publicly burnt. The eighteenth century enjoyed a good cry. It also 
enjoyed a good ‘sex novel’, and Prévost’s combination of love story 
and ‘shocker’ was the perfect recipe for a best-seller. ‘C’est un livre 
amoureux, libertin, catholique’, said Michelet again. The blend of 
passion and pathos, innocence and depravity was irresistible, as 
indeed it still is. When a film based on the novel was shown in Lon- 
don last year under special licence, it was generally condemned by the 
critics, but the public flocked to see it. What was interesting in the 
film was the remarkably faithful transposition of the sentiments of 
the novel and its age into a different setting and a different period. 
The critics rightly deplored the pathos, which embarrasses the sensi- 
tive reader of the novel, and the wrong sort of film-goer fell for the 
combination of tears and sex. 

A graceful prose style is not alone sufficient to keep a novel alive 
for two hundred years, as we know from the fate of Prévost’s other 
novels, The attraction and repulsion that we feel for Manon presents 
a genuine problem. It is not the masterpiece for which it is usually 
taken, but it is a stranger and more interesting work than most of its 
admirers realize, and it provides us with a revealing document on the 
eighteenth-century mode of feeling. It is read at one level as an 
eighteenth-century version of ‘Boy meets Girl’ and at a slightly 
higher one as ‘a great French romance’ or as the classic presentation 
of the infatuation of a young man of good family for a courtesan; 
but it is also a curious variation on the legend of the Prince and the 
Captive Princess. For the Chevalier arrives on the scene just in time 
to snatch Manon away from an ogre who is leading her off not to 
a castle, but to a convent where it is hoped to improve the morals of a 
Princess — the Chevalier’s father actually refers to her ironically as 
‘ta princesse’ — who is already ‘much more experienced’ than her 
rescuer. The episode has a symbolical meaning which can scarcely 
have been apparent to the novelist or his contemporaries. It stands 
for conventional morality trying to repress unruly desires by force 
and the rescue, far from being a prelude to romance, merely sets free 
the unregulated desires. The imprisonments, forcible detentions and 
deportations which follow are a game of hide-and-seek in which 
justice and voluptuous old men make common cause in the attempt 
to suppress or drive underground the naked Sexuality which menaces 
their purses and cheats their desires. 

The Chevalier himself and the priest Tiberge are both partial 
portraits of the artist, and they are a reflection of a moral dualism 
which runs through the novel and the century in which it was written. 
In the seventeenth century the conflict between passion and duty took 
place in the individual conscience; in Prévost’s novels it is projected 
into the clash between the Man of Passion and the Priest. A certain 
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element of corruption is common to Manon Lescaut and Marivaux’s 
Paysan parvenu, but though Marivaux is a subtler and more sensitive 
artist than Prévost, there is a moral seriousness in Prévost which was 
sometimes lacking in Marivaux. The double portrait is the sign of a 
personal conflict which was never completely resolved. 


The description of the first meeting between the Chevalier and 
Manon is a statement of one of the principal themes of the novel: 


Elle me parut si charmante, que moi, qui n’avais jamais 
pensé a la différence des sexes, ni regardé une fille avec un peu 
d’attention; moi, dis-je, dont tout le monde admirait la sagesse 
et la retenue, je me trouvai enflammé tout d’un coup jusqu’au 
transport. J’avais le défaut d’étre excessivement timide et 
facile 4 déconcerter; mais loin d’étre arrété alors par cette 
faiblesse je m’avangai vers la maitresse de mon cceur. 


We recognize this as the famous coup de foudre. The moral 
barriers, sagesse and retenue, collapse at once, and the psychological 
barrier, ‘shyness’, follows. In a moment the Chevalier passes from 
a state of innocence, in which he was barely conscious of ‘the 
difference between the sexes’, to the transport and walks like a man 
bewitched towards ‘la maitresse de mon ceeur’. 

This sudden infatuation is at the root of the moral problem. The 
pair set out with the most innocent intentions, but they succumb 
at the first halt: 


Nos projets de mariage furent oubliés 4 Saint-Denis; nous 
fraudames les droits de 1’Eglise et nous nous trouvani . époux 
sans y avoir fait réflexion. 


For the seventeenth century passion, whether ‘legitimate’ or not — 
légitime was a favourite word — was deadly and it killed; but in 
spite of this, ‘reason’, ‘order’ and ‘moderation’ were positive 
standards which were deeply felt. In the next century the same 
standards were still recognized, but there was already a divorce 
between moral principles and moral feeling. ‘Nous fraudames les 
droits de 1’Eglise’, remarks the Chevalier, but it is done casually, 
‘sans y avoir fait réflexion’. 

In another place we read: 


La vertu eut assez de force pendant quelques moments pour 
s’élever dans mon cceur contre ma passion, et j’apercus du 
moins, dans cet instant de lumiére, la honte et l’indignité de mes 
chaines. Mais ce combat fut léger et dura peu: la vue de Manon 
m’aurait fait précipiter du Ciel... 


The ‘instant de lumiére’ produces no more than a formal recog- 
nition of the difference between right and wrong which is powerless 
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against ‘la vue de Manon’. The words ‘ce combat fut léger et dura 
peu’ correspond to the ‘sans y avoir fait réflexion’ of the earlier 
passage. 

It is not until later in the book that we discover the explanation 
when Des Grieux observes: 


L’amour est une passion innocente; comment s’est-il changé 
pour moi en une source de miséres et de désordres? 


It is generally recognized that a moral revolution occurred in the 
eighteenth century. What the eighteenth century did was to trans- 
form moral judgment into a matter of right instinct. The belief 
that ‘l’amour est une passion innocente’ is the fundamental axiom 
which underlies Manon Lescaut as well as some of Prévost’s other 
novels. His hero is totally unable to grasp why it is the source of 
misery and disorder which leads him fatally to the abyss. ‘La 
débauche n’avait nulle part 4 ma conduite’, he says, and he contrasts 
his own behaviour with one of Manon’s elderly seducers, ‘vieux 
voluptueux qui payait prodigalement ses plaisirs’. His infatuation 
for Manon leads to the abandonment of his family and the seminary, 
to a career as a card-sharper, to fraud and finally to murder; but 
there is something faintly unreal about these crimes which are 
committed with the same casualness with which he went to bed with 
Manon. ; 

This belief in the intrinsic goodness of love or, what it really 
amounted to, of emotion, was the cause of the moral dualism of the 
century and its curious mixture of sentiment and cynicism. The most 
striking illustration is a scene which has shocked Prévost’s warmest 
admirers. Manon pretends to leave the Chevalier for the young 
G—— M—— whom she intends to ‘fleece’ as she had tried to fleece 
his father. When she is unable to keep her assignation with the 
Chevalier, she thoughtfully provides a remplagante. This is how she 
describes her motives to the shattered lover: 


Comme je ne doutais point que mon absence ne vous causat 
de la peine, c’était sincérement que je souhaitais qu’elle pit 
servir 4 vous désennuyer quelques moments: car la fidélité que 
je souhaite de vous est celle du ceeur... 


The distinction made here between ‘love’ and sexual ‘pleasure’, 
between the fidelity of the ‘heart’ and the ‘body’, rests on what 
may be called the theory of the two virtues. Since emotion was 
intrinsically good, there could be no difference between ‘love’ and 
‘virtue’, and moral standards — the standards which really counted 
— became completely subjective. It follows that the other virtue — 
the virtue which the eighteenth century dignified with a capital 
letter — had no validity in the realm of emotional relationships. 
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This in turn leads to the view that love is no more than sexual 
pleasure coloured by emotion. Manon was perfectly prepared to see 
another take her place in Des Grieux’s bed and provide him with 
what one character calls ‘certains plaisirs que la nature exige’ so 
long as emotion did not enter into the game. For pleasure without 
emotion could be no more than a technical offence against a con- 
ventional virtue in which no one seriously believed. 


The coup de foudre has a long history in European literature, 
but in the seventeenth century it became a French speciality and 
Racine exploited it with an audacity which shocked his contem- 
poraries. Michelet remarked that Prévost was the last novelist of the 
Age of Louis XIV rather than the first novelist of the Regency and 
comparisons with Racine have become a commonplace of criticism. 
This is a plausible view, but we shall find that it is the differences 
between the two which are important for an understanding of 
Prévost. One of the most interesting examples is a passage which 
occurs a few pages after the first meeting between the Chevalier and 
Manon: 


Je reconnus bientét que j’étais moins enfant que je ne le 
croyais. Mon cceur s’ouvrit 4 mille sentiments de plaisir dont 
je n’avais jamais eu |’idée. Une douce chaleur se répandit dans 
toutes mes veines. J’étais dans une espéce de transport qui 


m’6ta pour quelque temps la liberté de la voix, et qui ne s’ex- 
primait que par mes yeux. 


It can be said of some of Prévost’s characters, as it has been said 
of Racine’s, that the paroxysm is their habitual state; but though 
transport is a key-word in both writers there is a profound difference 
between Racine’s transport and Prévost’s. In Racine extreme 
violence is accompanied by extreme lucidity which is itself a factor 
in the disintegration of personality; in Prévost violence is accom- 
panied by a confusion in which nothing can be distinguished clearly. 
' The ‘mille sentiments de plaisir’ have scarcely come into being 
before they lose their identity and merge into ‘une espéce de trans- 
port’. It is an emotional and physical paralysis in which the 
character is unable to utter a word. 

This brings us to one of the radical differences between the art 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Describing the state of 
mind caused by one of the catastrophes which fill the novel, Des 
Grieux says: 


Il y a peu de personnes qui connaissent la force de ces mouve- 
ments particuliers du cceur. Le commun des hommes n’est 
sensible qu’a cinq ou six passions, dans le cercle desquelles 
leur vie se passe, et ou toutes leurs agitations se réduisent. Otez- 
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leur 1’amour et la haine, le plaisir et la douleur, 1’espérance et 
la crainte, ils ne sentent plus rien. Mais les personnes d’un 
caractére plus noble peuvent étre remuées de mille facons 
différentes. Il semble qu’elles aient plus de cinq sens, et qu’elles 
puissent recevoir des idées et des sensations qui passent les 
bornes ordinaires de la Nature; et comme elles ont un sentiment 
de cette grandeur qui les éléve au-dessus du vulgaire, il n’y a 
rien dont elles soient plus jalouses. 


The Chevalier is the only character in the book who is seen from 
the inside. The reason is evident. One of Prévost’s aims was to 
study the feelings of the eighteenth-century aristocrat or, to use his 
own term, the homme de qualité. The speaker is convinced that his 
feelings are subtler and more complex than those of the common run 
of men, but when he tries to define them he not only fails signally, 
he instinctively applies a quantitative criterion. It seems, he says, 
that men of noble character have ‘more than five senses’. There is an 
obvious ambiguity about the ideas and sensations ‘qui passent les 
bornes ordinaires de la Nature’, and the ‘mille facons différentes’ 
recalls the ‘mille sentiments de plaisir’ of a passage already quoted. 
This is reinforced by another pronouncement: 


Je demeurai, aprés cette lecture, dans un état qui me serait 
difficile 4 décrire; car j’ignore encore aujourd’hui par quelle 
espéce de sentiments je fus alors agité. Ce fut une de ces situa- 
tions uniques auxquelles on n’a rien éprouvé qui soit semblable; 
on ne saurait les expliquer aux autres, parce qu’ils n’en ont pas 
l’idée; et 1’on a peine a se les bien déméler a soi-méme, parce 
qu’étant seules de leur espéce, cela ne se lie 4 rien dans la 
mémoire et ne peut méme étre rapproché d’aucun sentiment 
connu. Cependant, de quelque nature que fussent les miens, 
il est certain qu’il y devait entrer de la douleur, du dépit, de la 
jalousie et de la honte. 


Although the word is not used, this is clearly the description of a 
transport. Once again the conviction that the speaker has undergone 
a ‘unique’ experience is accompanied by what appears a failure to 
analyse it. For it is difficult not to feel that it is the violence and not 
the complexity of the experience which prevents communication 
and that the emphasis on uniqueness is an unconscious attempt to 
excuse the inability to define. Nor can we overlook the fact that the 
‘cing ou six passions’, which have been contemptuously dismissed 
as the lot of the common man, are reintroduced to give what can 
only be a very approximate account of the speaker’s state. 

We can hardly avoid the conclusion that these passages point to a 
lack of insight on the part of this particular novelist, but they also 
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seem to be the sign of a more general weakness which few eighteenth- 
century prose-writers escaped. Although Prévost was a contem- 
porary of Marivaux’s, we are aware in Manon Lescaut of a thickening 
and coarsening of sensibility and of an alteration in the quality of 
language. Compared with that of the seventeenth-century moralists, 
his prose is less dense, less serré. Instead of being broken up into 
their component parts, the feelings come to us in slabs. 

This no doubt accounts for the contrast between the suppleness 
of eighteenth-century prose-style and the relative poverty of the 
feelings expressed, but it is not the whole story. ‘Combien de fois’, 
wrote Mably in a revealing sentence quoted by M. Georges Poulet, 
‘combien de fois n’avez-vous pas senti le besoin de quelque passion 
pour sortir d’une sorte de stupeur.’* M. Poulet argues that the 
eighteenth-century man experienced a continual need of ‘passion’ 
to distract his attention from an inner void and to convince himself 
that he ‘existed’. The motto of the century, he says, was: ‘Si je 
sens, je suis.” The conditional is important. He could not say: 
‘Je sens, donc je suis.” He had to convince himself that he did feel 
and he used every possible means to stimulate ‘passion’ in order to 
escape from the intolerable stupeur. M. Poulet is surely right in 
thinking that this sense of an inner void and the desire to fill it by 
perpetual activity was due to the decline in religious belief, but his 
view needs qualifying. The seventeenth-century writers had explored 
certain states of mind with such thoroughness that no further 
progress along the same lines was possible and their successors 
found themselves working an exhausted seam. There was therefore 
acontradiction which went to the roots of the Man of Feeling. He 
desperately needed new experiences to save him from stupeur, but 
his world was a circumscribed one. He found himself a prisoner in 
a ‘circle’ composed of ‘five or six emotions’ where he was con- 
demned to spend his days. He tried frantically to break out of the 
circle, but there was no outlet. He tried to persuade himself that his 
feelings were ‘unique’, that they went beyond ‘les bornes ordinaires 
de la Nature’ as the Romantics tried to persuade themselves that 
they had discovered an outlet into a new realm of the supernatural; 
but it was an illusion and at bottom he knew it. 

This enables us to grasp another significant difference between 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. There are moments 
in Racine’s plays when passion is pushed to such extremes that 
the characters suffer an emotional blackout, but it remains true that 
the seventeenth century was much more interested in the content 
than in the mode of experience, in what it felt than in how it felt it. 
It would be an exaggeration to say that the eighteenth century did 
hot care whether a feeling was labelled ‘love’ or ‘hate’ or ‘pain’ so 


‘In his distinguished book, Etudes sur le temps humain. Paris, 1950. 
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long as it was sufficiently vivid, but it undoubtedly subordinated 
these differences to the broad yet vital distinction between passion 
and stupeur. When therefore Prévost’s hero speaks of a state ‘which 
would be difficult to describe’ or of a ‘thousand different ways’ of 
being moved, he is in fact describing a new phenomenon. He is 
describing passion in its primitive undifferentiated form or, to put it 
in another way, /a passion a l'état pur. 

We can now begin to perceive what the French would call the 
sujet profond of Prévost’s novel. When the Chevalier remarks that 
his feelings were ‘nothing but a perpetual alternation between hate 
and love, hope and despair’, he appears to be describing the same 
oscillation between extremes that we find in Racine. The content 
of the experience, however, is very different. What we find in Prévost 
is broadly speaking a Racinian situation superimposed on the 
technique of the picaresque novel. In Racine passion is generated by 
the friction of one character on another. This produces the rise and 
fall of emotion and leads to the ultimate disintegration of personality, 
In Prévost feeling is generated by the unexplained and unmotivated 
disasters, catastrophes, fires and thefts which are the staple of the 
picaresque novel. The struggle for the emotional subjection and 
possession of the ‘prey’ which engaged Racine in most of his greatest 
plays is replaced by a physical chase which often takes the characters 
to the other end of the earth. Instead of the rise and fall of emotion 
and variations of tempo, there is simply a succession of disastrous 
episodes taking place one after another in time. The pitch scarcely 
alters; one episode comes to an end and we find ourselves plunged 
almost at once into the next. 

Two conclusions follow from this. The first is that the picaresque 
novel was something more than a mere adventure story invented by 
chance, that there was an organic relation between the form and the 
age which produced it. The second is that discussions of the novel 
as the portrait of the ingénue libertine or the classic presentation of 
the infatuation of a young man of good family for a courtesan are 
beside the point. The real theme is not merely the outer but the 
inner pursuit, is the perpetual attempt of the Man of Feeling to 
break out of the ‘circle’ which gives the book its peculiar and very 
monotonous tempo. This explains the part played by Manon. 
When Prévost describes her he produces nothing more concrete than 
‘tout ce composé charmant, cette figure capable de ramener 1’univers 
a 1’idolatrie’; but it is sufficient for his purpose. She is a representa- 
tion of commercialized love because commercialized love is sexual 
experience in its most tantalizing and elusive form. Her creator 
tries to convince us that she is genuinely attached to Des Grieux 
because the pathos of the novel depends on it, but this attachment is 
an illusion. The Man of Feeling can only break out of the circle by 
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an experience which will transcend the ordinary round of everyday 
feelings. He believes that this experience will come to him in the 
act of love, but unfortunately he chooses precisely the person who is 
least able to satisfy him. Manon is good in bed because she has to be 
in order to wheedle money out of old men, but to the Chevalier who 
wants ‘love’ she can only offer ‘pleasure’ in its most exciting and 
accomplished form, and eludes him emotionally as well as physically. 
For instead of a transcendent union which is continually growing 
and developing, there is simply a succession of isolated physical 
acts which provide no outlet from the ‘circle’. Her elusiveness and 
her fickleness are her two essential qualities because they keep the 
chase going and the machine working. She is like the minor charac- 
ters rigorously subordinated to the general pattern. She is no more 
than a part of the machinery, an instrument for the revelation of an 
obsession. For Prévost’s principal concern, whether he realized it or 
not, is the predicament of the Man of Feeling caught between two 
conflicting impulses. He describes his awakening from a state of 
‘innocence’ which is very like Mably’s stupeur. He is caught up in 
the blind pursuit of Manon because she appears to offer an outlet 
from the circle and returns to her after each disappointment still 
hoping for a final union. But the tempo is so violent that he becomes 
possessed of another feeling — the need to stop the machine which is 
destroying him at almost any price. The contradiction is well 
illustrated by a passage which has had too little attention from the 
critics: 

Je formai 1a-dessus, d’avance, un systéme de vie paisible et 
solitaire. J’y faisais entrer une maison écartée, avec un peti! 
bois et un ruisseau d’eau douce au bout du jardin; une biblio- 
théque composée de livres choisis, un petit nombre d’amis 
vertueux et de bon sens; une table propre, mais frugale et 
modérée. J’y joignais un commerce de lettres avec un ami qui 
ferait son séjour 4 Paris, et qui m’informerait des nouvelles 
publiques, moins pour satisfaire ma curiosité que pour me faire 
un divertissement des folles agitations des hommes. 


Itis a typical eighteenth-century landscape, but its use is functional, 
teminding us of the landscapes which followed scenes of violence in 
the Russian films of the Revolutionary period. It is a vision of peace 
in which the speaker tries to fix his mind on something solid, 
unchanging, almost motionless — the garden, the wood, the stream, 
the library, the restful friends — which will provide a bulwark 
against the ‘folles agitations des hommes’. If the emphasis falls on 
‘choice’, ‘moderation’ and ‘frugality’, it is because life with Manon 
leaves no room for choice and is incompatible with moderation or 
frugality. The passage ends with these words: 
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Mais, a la fin d’un si sage arrangement, je sentais que mon 
ceeur attendait encore quelque chose, et que, pour n’avoir rien 
a désirer dans la plus charmante solitude, il y fallait étre ave 
Manon. 


Manon is clearly the agent of destruction whose entry can onl 
wreck the ‘system’. You cannot have ‘love’ and ‘peace’ or reconcile 
passion with stupeur. The Man of Feeling seeks stability in a realm 
where in the nature of things it cannot exist. He yearns for a ‘vie 
paisible et solitaire’, but the pursuit of Manon leads him inevitably 
Straight into the ‘folles agitations des hommes’. The moment he 
thinks of her the picture of rural peace falls apart and reveals the 
contradiction; the mirage fades and the hideous machinery of the 
obsession begins again. 

We may conclude that Manon is an interesting and unusual work, 
but it is more important as a document on the eighteenth-century 
mode of feeling than as a work of art. No one except the worse 
kind of reader cares for its pathos, but its monotony is a more 
serious artistic weakness than its pathos. Prévost’s range of feeling 
was narrow and he does not probe very deeply in this book. He 
tried to overcome his limitations by the method of the picaresque 
novel, but there is a contrast between the variety of incident and the 
uniformity of the characters’ reactions to each disaster. Its effect 
on the sensitive reader is best expressed by the difference between the 


words émouvoir and remuer. For in the last analysis it does not 
‘move’ us; it disturbs us like the insistent rattle of an automatic drill 
until we too share the hero’s desire to stop the thing, but unlike him 
we feel that if it can be done by the mere sacrifice of Manon it will 
be cheap at the price. 


3 

Although Prévost is treated for practical purposes as a one-book 
man, he was a very prolific writer and his Guvres choisies fill thirty- 
nine stout octavo volumes in the edition of 1783-5. They include 
not only novels, but history, voyages, a journal in the manner of 
Addison’s Spectator and translations or rather adaptations of 
Richardson’s novels which Prévost introduced to the French public. 
It seems doubtful whether today anyone but the specialist attempts 
the Mémoires et aventures, Cleveland or the Doyen de Killerine. They 
all possess undeniable merits, but they are very long and the common 
reader may be forgiven if he feels that life is too short to read all 
through these leisurely volumes with their improbabilities, absurdities 
and digressions, for the sake of their few memorable pages. This is 
perhaps a pity. The books are entertaining light reading, though 
we may suspect that the fun was not always intentional. There is, 
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for example, a gorgeous moment in Cleveland. A noble lord, who is 
laying siege to another man’s wife, disguises himself as a doctor, 
enters the lady’s chamber and, on the pretext of treating a stomach 
complaint, permits himself ‘un spectacle qui n’était fait que pour le 
bonheur d’un amant vertueux’. In the Doyen de Killerine, the story 
of the adventures and misadventures of a middle-aged Irish priest, 
the fun is much more sustained. The priest forces his stepbrother, 
Patrice, who is in love with a Frenchwoman named Mlle de L., to 
marry an Irish girl, Sarah Fincer, and himself performs the cere- 
mony. The marriage is not consummated. The families, who are 
Catholics, royalists and conspirators, go to the Court of the exiled 
James II at Saint-Germain. With the assistance of two Catholic 
bishops who are attached to the Court, Patrice succeeds — the Abbé 
seems to have been a little weak in ecclesiastical procedure — in 
having his marriage to Sarah annulled and marries Mlle de L. 
The ex-wife cherishes the illusion that until the new marriage is 
consummated, she and her ‘rival’ are canonically equals and that 
whoever goes to bed first with Patrice will be the true wife. There is 
therefore a race for Patrice’s bed. Sarah tries to outwit the French- 
woman, hides in Patrice’s room and is wounded in a scuffle. The 
doyen learns that his stepbrother and his new wife are in the nuptial 
chamber and rushes to the scene in the hope of stopping ‘deux 
téméraires qui pouvaient étre encore sur le bord du précipice’. He 
finds them in bed, delivers a tremendous sermon and retires to the 
ante-chamber ‘to leave them free to dress themselves’: 


Ils n’avaient besoin, me dirent-ils, que d’un instant. Cepend- 
ant, 4 peine m’eurent-ils perdu de vue que, retombant dans 
toutes leurs faiblesses, ils parurent oublier que j’étais a les 
attendre. Ma patience se soutint plus d’une heure. 


‘It is difficult to read these pages without a smile’, remarks a 
French academic. But, he assures us, Prévost not only wrote them 
without a smile, he wrote them ‘with beating heart’. 


Prévost wrote two short novels which offer rewards of a different 
kind and which certainly do not deserve their present neglect. 
Histoire d’une Grecque moderne was published in 1740 when the 
novelist was in his forty-third year and nine years after Manon 
Lescaut. It was based on the contemporary story of Mile Aissé and 
the Chevalier d’Aydie which the curious may read in the third 
volume of Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits littéraires. Prévost’s protagonist 
a French diplomat who is stationed in Turkey. He rescues a 
Greek named Théophé from a seraglio and expects, not unnaturally, 
(0 take the place of her former master. The woman opposes the 
‘tinciples of virtue’ which he himself has taught her. He falls 
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violently in love with her, but his offer of marriage does nothing tp 
break down her resistance. The pair return to France. He begins 
to suspect that Théophé may have accorded to another or to others 
the favours which she has refused him. She dies and we leave the 
man whom we first met in the prime of life, old, sick and infirm, 
wondering whether virtue had or had not been betrayed. 

It looks at first like a companion piece to Manon and in a sense it 
is. The story is told from the man’s point of view and depends on 
our never really seeing the woman from inside. But this time it is 
the woman who appears to be a model of virtue and yet sows the 
seeds of jealousy. Parallels and resemblances end here. The book 
does not possess the simplicity of outline of Manon, but the tech- 
nique of the picaresque novel is largely abandoned; there are few 
transports and it is more searching and mature. There are, indeed, 
grounds for thinking that it is Prévost’s best novel. Although it is 
written with greater insight the novelist does not try to compete with 
the seventeenth-century masters in rendering individual moments of 
experience. The effect of the book is cumulative. It describes the 
slow internal combustion of the man whose personality is relent- 
lessly corroded by jealousy and sexual frustration, and it is in its 
way something of an achievement. One illustration must suffice. 
The speaker has been wandering through passages, corridors and 
ante-chambers in a state of confusion. Then he suddenly realizes 
that the only place where he can satisfy his doubts is ‘au lit méme de 
Théophé’. He goes into her room and inspects her bed. There is 
something obsessive about it which is reflected in the short staccato 
phrases: 


J’observai jusqu’aux moindres circonstances, la figure du lit, 
1’état des draps et des couvertures. J’allai jusqu’a mesurer la 
place qui suffisait 4 Théophé, et a chercher si rien ne paraissait 
foulé hors des bornes que je donnais a sa taille... 


We watch the desperate, breathless lover staring at the bed, and 
we overhear his strangled exclamations as he examines the state of 
the sheets. Then the tone alters, and grows calmer. Everything he 
has seen has an ‘innocent’ explanation. The sheets reveal no trace 
of debauchery, only a ‘douce transpiration’. The fierce, jealous man 
changes into a slightly pathetic, adoring lover who, worn out by his 
exertions, falls asleep in the empty bed. 


The other book is the Mémoires d’un honnéte homme which ap- 
peared five years later in 1745. It is not nearly as well constructed as 
Histoire d’une Grecque moderne; Prévost undoubtedly overdoes the 
supper parties and the stories within a story, and he seems to have 
finished it off in a hurry. In spite of these flaws, however, he uses the 
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novel to give a remarkable picture of eighteenth-century manners. 
The finest pages of the book are the account of day breaking after 
an all night orgy at which the virtuous hero is the only member of 
the party who has remained honnéte: 


L’air était si doux, la matinée si fraiche, et le jardin si agréable, 
que je me crus transporté dans un autre monde. Je jetai les 
yeux sur ma montre. Il était prés de cing heures, et nous 
étions au mois de Mai, qui m’a toujours paru délicieux a Paris. 
Je me soulageai d’abord par une respiration plus libre, car 
j’avais la poitrine oppressée de la chaleur de l’appartement 
et de la vapeur des bougies. Ensuite je considérai avec plus 
d’attention tous les agréments du jardin. Dans une assez petite 
étendue, il réunissait mille beautés. Le parterre était d’un 
dessin charmant, et les plate-bandes émaillées de fleurs, avec 
une variété infinie. Un treillage, couleur de chair, qui 
régnait le long des murs, entrelacé de divers feuillages, bornait la 
vue a droite et 4 gauche, et ne changeait de forme que pour 
s’enfoncer dans quatre endroits, qui étaient la place d’autant 
de belles statues. Je ne démélai pas tous les sujets qui étaient 
de la fable ou de l’histoire; mais le ciseau du sculpteur et le 
goat du maitre, me parurent admirables pour les nudités. 


Prévost is using a method here which had scarcely ever been 
attempted by his predecessors and which was not fully exploited 
until the next century. He is making a comment on society, but 
he is doing so as a novelist through the use of contrasted images; 
and the relative simplicity of the contrasts does not diminish the 
importance of the discovery. There is a contrast between the atmos- 
phere of the ‘orgy’ and the freshness of the May morning, between 
the disorders of the revellers and the symmetry of the formal garden 
which stands for order, regularity and decency. The nudités are 
clearly a reference back to what had occurred during the night, but 
though they introduce the theme of licence, it is a licence which is 
controlled and kept within civilized limits. They also look forward 
to the appearance of the host: 


Je revenais au parterre, aprés avoir parcouru le petit bois, 
lorsque je vis sortir le marquis par la porte vitrée. Il vint au- 
devant de moi en baillant et se frottant les yeux. J’eus peine a 
le reconnaitre dans le désordre ow il était; sa perruque de 
travers, son linge sale, sa veste déboutonnée. A peine pouvait-il 
se soutenir sur ses jambes; mais je fus encore plus frappé a 
son approche, de lui trouver le visage pale, les lévres enfiées et 
les yeux éteints. 

The spectacle of the elderly, battered marquis, with puffy face 
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and glassy stare, who is suddenly silhouetted against the background 
of flowers and the mildly licentious statues, is immensely effective, 
He is followed by his guests, who are in no better condition: 


Je voyais la nature animée dans ses productions. Le soleil 
venait lui rendre toute sa force. L’herbe était fraiche. Les 
fleurs s’ouvraient pour se parer des plus riantes couleurs. Les 
oiseaux faisaient entendre un concert délicieux; je n’apercevais 
dans mes compagnons que des marques de langueur et d’abatte- 
ment. Ils étaient défigurés, chancelants, le regard sombre, les 
traits allongés, le corps et l’esprit épuisés. Ils allaient se mettre 
au lit dans une chambre obscure, pour retrouver entre leurs 
draps la chaleur, la santé et la raison; tandis que les plus 
simples ouvrages de la nature, jouissaient de toute leur vigueur 
au grand jour, et semblaient s’en applaudir. 


Prévost succeeds in vesting the stumbling, anonymous guests 
with a social significance. They are the representatives of civilization 
who have betrayed civilized values and in whom nature herself is 
warped and disfigured. They emerge from the dim, smoky room, 
pause for a moment blinking in the sunlight, then, unable to face the 
day, disappear into another ‘chambre obscure’ in the hope of 
recovering their health and their wits while ‘les plus simples ouvrages 
de la nature, jouissaient de toute leur vigueur au grand jour’ and, 
unlike the human beings, ‘semblaient s’en applaudir’. For the 
climax is the appearance of the three women ‘who were escorted by 
the most gallant, that is to say, the drunkest of the men’: 


Je n’entreprendrai point cette peinture, mais si |’on se figure 
trois bacchantes a la fin de leurs fureurs, c’est le tableau le plus 
honnéte que je sois capable de présenter. Echevelées, déchirées, 
égratinées ou meurtries dans mille endroits, les yeux troublés, 
le visage couvert de boutons dans les lieux d’ou le blanc et le 
rouge avaient disparu; dégofitantes a la vue, et plus encore a 
l’imagination. 

Even the revellers are dismayed by the sight of their victims. There 
is a hasty collection to pay for the clothes which have been ruined by 
the ‘fury’ of the night. Then they all climb shamefacedly into their 
carriages and go their separate ways. 

The scene naturally needs to be read as a whole, but I hope that 
these extracts have demonstrated the exquisite sensibility displayed 
by the novelist and the skill with which words suggesting colour, 
fragrance and vigour are interwoven with others suggesting staleness, 
exhaustion and decay like the grotesque procession threading its 
way among the elegant flower-beds and shuddering at the sight of its 
handiwork. 
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The task of drawing up a balance sheet is not altogether an easy 
one. It is evident that Prévost’s reputation does him at once more 
and less than justice. Manon Lescaut does not deserve its classic 
status, but it must be accounted a misfortune that it has far too 
many readers of the wrong sort and far too few of the right sort. 
Its interest as a ‘document’ is inseparable from its artistic weaknesses. 
For it is one of Prévost’s shortcomings that, like Marivaux’s, his 
novels were too much the product of the age in which he lived and 
that he did not possess either the toughness or the highly individual 
sensibility — the sensibility that creates new patterns of feeling — 
which stamp a man as a great writer. At the same time, his reputa- 
tion as a ‘one-book man’ is clearly unjust. The best pages of Histoire 
d’une Grecque moderne and Mémoires d’un honnéte homme reveal 
gifts of a high order and are superior to anything to be found in 
Manon Lescaut. 





THE POETRY OF ‘FOUR QUARTETS’ 
ANTHONY THORLBY 


1 

To write about Mr T. S. Eliot’s work today is to enjoy the agreeable 
and rare experience of discussing a successful modern poet. He 
clearly has given apt expression to something very near to the heart 
and mind of his contemporaries. If there is any excuse for writing 
again on this much explored subject, it cannot be to inquire further 
into the meaning of the text, but rather to ask what kind of poetry 
this is which has met with such interest, and what kind of interest it 
presupposes. For Mr Eliot’s work points to a considerable change 
in the form and function of poetry. 

During the last fifty years the avant-garde of literature has been 
making it clear that the tide of poetic fashion was changing, and Mr 
Eliot has taken it at the flood: an earlier turn of the tide Byron 
found himself in a somewhat analogous position. And yet it is 
remarkable that both poets have deliberately affirmed their faith in 
the continuity of literary tradition. But whatever continuity of craft 
there may be for poets in their secret poetic workshops where analy- 
tical criticism is never truly allowed to enter, their products when 
displayed in the common, but changing, light of each historical 
day betray fundamental changes of style, function and taste. Thus 
criticism is faced with a confusing dual standard, based on the 
one hand on the belief that there must be an absolute criterion of 
poetic achievement, and on the other hand on the knowledge that 
taste and outlook change. The problem is to do justice to both sides 
of our literary intelligence; a problem which becomes more acute 
when our understanding of poetry is made to depend on meticulous 
scholarship that neutralizes the question of taste in the interests of 
scientifically ‘factual’ knowledge. But no real taste can flourish on 
such neutral ground. There is some justice in Mr E, E. Cummings’s 
witty observation that abstract art cannot go on much longer appeal- 
ing to an abstract public. Taste, even more than other forms of 
comprehension, involves a complex response from a wide range of 
man’s faculties, not merely the exercise of his analytical reason. 

Byron and Mr Eliot alike have made a real enough appeal to their 
contemporaries. We might generalize and say, that in Byron’s case it 
lay in his feeling that the limits of eighteenth-century conventions had 
been reached (though in some cases he tried intellectually to defend 
them); and then generalize further and say, that in Mr Eliot it is the 
realization that, in its turn, the convention of individualistic lyricism 
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was exhausted. Byron seemed, with his Romantic pose, to offer new 
possibilities of experience; Mr Eliot suggests, in a period of disintegra- 
tion, the hope of some kind of reconstruction. Whatever the validity of 
the comparison, it is still possible to note how, on this reckoning, 
the complex of historical accidents contributes to the importance of 
both poets. And it is interesting to note further that both poets 
(Mr Eliot far more so than Byron) have been aware of their com- 
mitments to the Zeitgeist, and sometimes seem deliberately to be 
drawing their readers’ attention to the historical situation as much as 
to the verbal beauties of their poetry. Of course, contrived ironies 
of style — a possible symptom of such awareness — are not peculiar 
to Byron and Mr Eliot; but stylistic peculiarities are often indicative 
of peculiar circumstances that have affected the aesthetic features 
of a work. It is important to recognize these features without 
elevating them to the rank of cardinal poetic virtues. Modern poetry 
has been carried along on the crest of a surge of ‘new criticism’ 
which is, not unnaturally, peculiarly applicable to it. We shall have 
to consider the nature of this peculiat interest since it plays so large 
a part in Mr Eliot’s current success. 

The most striking ‘contemporary’ feature of Mr Eliot’s poetry, 
which has encouraged the critical complacency of his ‘culture- 
minded’ contemporaries, is his apt use of ‘cultural’ references. The 
question whether or not this is snobbishness is altogether secondary 
to the question whether or not it is poetry. For centuries European 
poetry throve on Classical references, so that what we shall have to 
examine is how, poetically, Mr Eliot has used his references. A high 
degree of current critical enthusiasm for them belongs, properly 
speaking, to the originals and the awe which their fragmentary 
magnificence commands. In this respect Mr Eliot’s poetry fulfills 
an important didactic, almost pedagogical, function. We are rightly, 
if desperately, anxious to preserve the ‘best of our culture’, and Mr 
Eliot gives us a lesson in integration. But we must not confuse the 
issue and attach aesthetic importance to the wrong thing; as far as 
poetic value is concerned it may be as incorrect to praise, or make 
such statements and claims as imply praise for, a work because it 
tefers on this or that level to the Fall, as because it shows the class 
struggle or the Oedipus complex. Anyway, an exegesis of a poem 
like the Four Quartets, which extends in paraphrase Mr Eliot’s 
message, will wear a bit thin. And even a scholarly enumeration of 
all the paradoxical implications of every allusion and image, though 
a good test of a student’s learning and ingenuity, exercises the 
critical intelligence so much on one level, that it makes the poetic 
experience appear, though undeniably intricate, altogether flat. 

This is, in part, due to the levelling nature of the critical weapons 
employed. It is as if the modern hope for one world, thanks to better 
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communications and international education, and the scientific 
assumption that life is everywhere and at all times empirically the 
same, had influenced our ideal of literary understanding. Now, the 
danger of such a tendency would seem to be that a certain ‘sameness’ 
is introduced into literary studies (if not into literature itself), which 
will limit and impoverish our cultural ideas. The grammarian has 
had to suffer discredit for his uniform style of investigation; his 
intellectual attention was capable of only one point of focus. The 
modern critic has to beware of the same limitation of vision in the 
sphere of structural analysis. For it tells us only as much about 
literature, as an X-ray examination will tell us about a man. And 
from a purely practical point of view it is clear that the graduate 
civil service at work on all available literature today is so large that 
it will soon reach the point where it has filed everything according 
to the new system. Although the work of cross-referencing might, 
mathematically, seem almost endless, a law of diminishing returns 
must shortly begin to operate. 

One of the recurrent phenomena of intellectual history is that, 
whenever a system of knowledge has exhausted its field of inquiry, 
the human mind, in its insatiable desire for fresh experience, makes a 
break with the old postulates which are no longer fruitful, and dis- 
covers a new starting point from which the old world suddenly 
appears transformed. The accidents by which such a discovery is 
arrived at are as inscrutable as the creative power with which artistic 
genius conceives and creates an original world. Of course, the 
artist uses familiar material: the basic conditions of life remain 
eternally the same. But the vision, whether we regard it spiritually, 
or intellectually, or aesthetically, will be different in every age and 
in every work of art. The manner in which the ideas of an age are 
combined constitutes its culture, and of an artist, his style. The 
significance of every detail in either is, then, only to be understood 
in relation to the organizing principle of the whole. It is only at this 
level, where all our knowledge of psychology, biography, history, 
philosophy and textual analysis is combined, not separated out into 
different departmental projects, that we can hope to find an adequate 
criterion for literary taste and judgement. It will then be seen that 
the character of an event, in poetry as much as in social or intellectual 
history, will vary profoundly from one age to another and from one 
work to another, even though empirically the ‘same’ event can be 
shown to recur in several ages and many works. 

Let us take the occurrence of metaphor in poetry, for instance, 
which is the focal point of much modern literary investigation. Our 
idea of metaphor is derived from Coleridge’s theory of the imagina- 
tion, which was based on the principle of ‘the balance or reconcile- 
ment of opposite or discordant qualities’. ‘Extremes meet’ was 4 
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favourite maxim with Coleridge and he was anxious to distinguish 
between their true fusion, or synthesis, and their simple juxtaposition, 
or what he called ‘synartesis’. Only the imagination could achieve 
the former, he thought, while fancy produced the latter. Now the 
essential feature of Coleridge’s theory is the dualism which underlies 
it, and the necessity with which he was for ever concerned, of recon- 
ciling opposites. This dualism was a direct manifestation of the 
spiritual situation of the time, which was becoming aware of a dis- 
cord between the aesthetic intuitions of mankind and the mechanism 
of science. This dichotomy was one of several, as though some kind 
of nuclear chain reaction were taking place in the rational con- 
sciousness of the period. The poetic imagination, for instance, found 
itself driven into a position that put it on uneasy terms with its 
social conscience; and how different are the moral concerns of both 
Wordsworth and Coleridge in their literary and psychological 
character from those of the great eighteenth-century moralists. 
Coleridge even attributed his poetic failure to an unresolved ‘opposi- 
tion’ within himself between the claims of his heart and his head. 
No wonder he should have been so anxious to achieve the ‘recon- 
cilement of opposites’. In abstract language that phrase might serve 
as the formula for many of the central intellectual problems of the 
nineteenth century. But is it by the light of such a historically 
conditioned dilemma that we should try to understand the poetry of 
all ages? In times when this dilemma did not exist, metaphor and the 
poetic imagination, which of course did exist, operated in a quite 
different way that reflected the situation of that particular time and 
artist. We think now of metaphor, and (by extension of Coleridge’s 
theory) of all artistic activity, as a symbolic picture of life, uniting 
image and sense, the visual and the meaningful, the ‘concrete’ and 
the ‘universal’, in fact, body and soul, as though these were the dis- 
cordant opposites of a metaphysical dualism: and in this case the 
fusion of things still experienced as opposites will appear paradoxical. 
But if such is the nature of our response we are saying something 
primarily about the nature of our own idea of life. If we find the 
inherence of spiritual things in life ‘ironical’ we are betraying our 
own metaphysical dilemma: that for us the mystery of creation has 
become a paradox full of discordant ironies. The poetry of our time 
is frequently ironical, because our civilization abounds in paradoxes. 
If we discover paradoxical complexity in earlier literature, however, 
we have not said anything about the more important question, the 
secret of which is so crucial and so elusive, of how on earth it also 
comes to be beautiful. Modern poetry has been compared with that 
of the seventeenth century as precedent for its practice. But it would 
seem to be a mistake to treat the paradoxes of Donne, for example, 
as though they were governed by the same poetic spirit as those of 
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today. The piety of Donne is troubled but, for all its austerity, still 
pure in the quality of its conviction. The universe, created, governed 
and loved by God, will endure the doubtful paradoxes, and there is a 
final order to Donne’s world of distracting metaphors. The difficulty 
with modern metaphor, undeniably brilliant in its paradoxes, is that 
even the familiar images will not cohere into anything but the 
flimsiest aesthetic universe, privately re-created, governed and loved 
by the poet alone. Literally a ‘world’ of difference lies between a 
rationally contrived paradox set effectively against an assured back- 
ground of ultimate metaphysical rationality (even though it is the 
kind of rationality of the heart of which, in Pascal’s phrase, the 
reason knows nothing), and the most imaginatively conceived para- 
dox set against either a lyrically felt disorder, or, more usually, the 
intellectual problem of finding an order. And if we were to take the 
elegant paradoxes of the Petrarchean tradition for our comparison 
the contrast would be even more striking. 

Perception of paradox and a feeling for irony do not alone raise 
the soul to great heights of enthusiasm for the beauty of life. For 
beauty is a vision which delights, guod in visu placet, whereas 
paradox still teases the mind and irony is an exploitation of discord. 
In beauty we find the inspiration which transfigures life and the idea 
which transcends argument. By insisting on an empirical scrutiny of 
the structural aspects of poetry, we run the risk of overlooking the 
most obvious fundamental characteristics, such as the nature of its 
inspiration, the quality of its beauty and the idea of life on which its 
beauty depends. We have somewhere learnt the habit of examining 
a poem as though it were an atomic structure. But is there not some- 
thing in the nature of reality which cannot be experienced in terms of 
atoms and which, so long as we approach life at the atomic level, we 
shall not even perceive? Is there not something in the nature of 
poetry which is not structural, but which, by the use of our present 
methodology, we have forgotten to look for? Thus, although the 
structure, references, sources and meanings of the Four Quartets 
have been largely elucidated, it may still be possible to discuss the 
question of their poetic beauty. We shall inevitably encounter the 
problem whether poetry can be written at all in an unpoetic age, and 
we must try to define, therefore, the spiritual situation in which Mr 
Eliot is involved. 

2 

There are, with regard to the Four Quartets, two main consider- 
ations. Firstly, the general problem of expression, as it is directly 
discussed in the poem, and which is reflected in the average reader’s 
difficulty in understanding the work as a whole. And secondly, the 
effect of this problem on the text, on the poetry (if this does not entirely 
beg the question) as poetry. 
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One of the most obvious impressions made upon the reader of the 
Four Quartets is a sensation of understanding roughly the sense of 
each theme and image as it comes, with a final uncertainty as to what 
the whole poem was about when the end has been reached. This 
impression is not greatly modified by familiarity which is gained 
rather with the parts than with the whole, and even a summary in 
paraphrase scarcely makes it any easier to contemplate, or even 
follow, the work entire. It may be unfair to ask of the lyrical poet a 
logical beginning, middle and end, unless we can differentiate be- 
tween narrative and lyrical logic. There is, however, a genuine 
difficulty here, that might best be approached through what Mr 
Eliot tells us himself of the difficulty in writing modern poetry: 


So here I am, in the middle way, having had twenty years 
Twenty years largely wasted, the years of /’entre deux guerres. 
Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 
Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 
For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 
One is no longer disposed to say it. And so each venture 
Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 
With shabby equipment always deteriorating 
In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 

Undisciplined squads of emotion. (East Coker, V) 


Mr Eliot, then, is not just expressing a particular experience, but is 
at the same time criticizing his own expression of it. Every attempt, 
and this is largely true of the different sections of the poem, is a 
wholly new start. One common feature may justify a reference to 
Wordsworth. But poets were inspired by the poetic process itself. 
The late Charles Williams said of Wordsworth’s Prelude that it was 
‘Poetry writing poetry’; and of Mr Eliot’s work we might say that it 
is ‘Poetry writing criticism’. The nature of the criticism we shall 
discuss presently; here we will use our definition to throw light on 
our immediate point that the reader cannot follow the continuity of 
the Four Quartets in any traditional way, because Mr Eliot is always 
starting again from some new standpoint. And in case a more formal 
lyric should start our imagination moving in a more or less conven- 
tional direction Mr Eliot will put the brakes on with a jolt: 


That was a way of putting it — not very satisfactory: 
A periphrastic study in a worn-out poetical fashion, 
Leaving one still with the intolerable wrestle 
With words and meanings. (East Coker, Il) 


The complaint which Charles Williams made against Wordsworth, 
that his imagination turned back from the mysteries of ‘unknown 
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modes of being’ at the summons of his over-anxious intellect, which 
was devoted to a moral cause not quite in harmony with his poetic 
nature, might be applied to Mr Eliot if he were writing at all the 
same kind of poetry. In Mr Eliot’s case, however, any ‘unknown 
modes of being’ that direct inspiration may have suggested are 
explored entirely by way of his didactically committed intellect, while 
his lyrical imagination, which in his earlier poetry (that written before 
the Waste Land) showed signs of developing aesthetic autonomy, is 
disciplined by his culturally responsible conscience. Although there 
are marked lyrical themes, Mr Eliot is evidently not concerned to 
express them just lyrically; he does not even seem to be trying at all 
consistently to give any kind of purely poetic representation of them. 
Certainly he does not unfold and explore them on any one common 
poetic ground, which he has created in the image of some con- 
ventional reality. Our confusion at the Quartets springs from our 
uncertainty as to what ground we are standing on. 

This is not simply a plea for naturalistic, descriptive association of 
beginning, middle and end; we are intellectually puzzled by the 
multiplicity of forms, and emotionally uneasy because of so many 
changes in the level of our response. The Quartets are not placed in 
either the conventional manner of, say, Milton’s mythology, or the 
naturalistic manner of Wordsworth’s landscapes. Each ‘Quartet’ 
bears the name of a place, but none of them is a place seen and relied 
upon by our or Mr Eliot’s imagination as a basis for what happens 
beneath its title. Mr R. Preston tells us of the country house at Burnt 
Norton,' and Miss H. Gardner* explains that East Coker is a 
Somersetshire village from which Andrew Eliot set out for the New 
World — where, of course, the Dry Salvages are, not far from the 
scene of Mr T. S. Eliot’s education. And the river is the Mississipi 
of the poet’s childhood, and Little Gidding one of the centres of 
interest to the poet as a member of the Anglo-Catholic Church. But 
to try and bear in mind the connection between these places will 
scarcely help our reading or establish a framework within which to 
comprehend the poem. The four titles might almost be footnotes, 
and their primary interest is to someone planning an annotated 
edition. It seems probable that an important experience took place 
at Burnt Norton, and that the other places were scenes (or at least the 
symbols) of various complementary experiences. Poetically speaking, 
however, no place is the centre of the Four Quartets and no figure, 
not even that of the poet himself. The centre is buried in some 
almost inaccessible, if not ineffable, recess of the mind, which the 
mind is straining to reach. At best we could describe the form as 
circular; an ‘approach to the meaning’ which objectively does not 
get any nearer. It does not get any nearer because the thing itself is 

1 Four Quartets Rehearsed. * The Art of T. S. Eliot. 
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not presented; and indeed it may be impossible to recreate a spiritual 
experience in the image of twentieth-century reality. In the past it 
has been created in terms of something else, something we can see 
and believe in, a figure on the stage or in a novel, a Biblical story or 
anatural scene, a place, a person or an event. And these terms were 
st in a well-defined framework, which for the moment both the 
attist and his audience recognized as real. This was not the way in 
which Mr Eliot conceived his Four Quartets. He wished to approach 
the ‘meaning’, which is to assume the role of critic; and he chose his 
terms from the whole range of his literary culture, making a last 
experiment with each. 

It is because of these terms that Mr Eliot has been accused of 
unnecessary snobbishness. If there is no higher effective purpose 
than this, such parasitical and artificial poetry is obviously doomed. 
Why has it been adopted, this multi-cultural, multi-lingual form of 
expression, not only by Mr Eliot, but by many of his contemporaries? 
The answer is closely bound up with what we have been saying about 
the problem of expression, which might be more accurately defined 
as the problem of communication. When the meaning of our 
experience becomes a problem to us, be it ethical or aesthetic, 
philosophical or existential, religious or psychological (or that vague 
combination of all these factors, which is nowadays called a question 
of ‘adjustment’), then the possibility vanishes of communicating it 
directly. We become involved immediately in explanations and 
reservations, make distinctions and criticisms, and generally exhibit 
our own psychological disorder rather than express what actually 
happened: indeed, it is what actually happened that we wish to know. 
The poet in particular relies upon some external framework, some 
reliable and stable terms of communication, some generally accepted 
idea of life, to express his thoughts and feelings in universally valid 
and intelligible language: what Mr Eliot calls a tradition. The Four 
Quartets make great use of traditional forms, but not simply as forms 
inthe way they were originally used. Mr Eliot does not preserve and 
continue the traditional forms of Western culture in the same way 
that other ages perpetuated some of the forms of antiquity, because 
for him the forms our civilization has created in the past constitute a 
criticism of the present. He belongs to the great tradition of which 
he is the exponent and critic, but belongs to it only as its exponent 
and critic. His formal intention is a critique of culture and not the 
aesthetic presentation of a spiritual experience in what Milton 
called its ‘simple, sensuous and passionate’ finality. Mr Eliot’s 
poetry is about the many forms in which the life of poetry has 
flourished; which is a very different thing from simply accepting one 
form and creating within it a poetry of life. The very opening lines 
of Burnt Norton suggest this intention: the past is still with us and 
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will condition the future. The strain to foreshorten the historical 
past, which is symbolized for Mr Eliot by fragments from literature, 
history, the Liturgy and so on, in order to show its actual relevance, 
produces these disconcerting attempts at contemporaneous invocation, 

Mr Eliot, then, is not standing outside his material looking in upon 
the experience he is writing about, composing it into one form; he is 
himself at the centre, as poet and critic, looking around him upon so 
many of the problems of today which he hopes to illumine by its 
light. If there is any aesthetic unity in the diversity of his intellectual 
analyses, which cover many of the major issues of religion, philosophy, 
epistemology, aesthetics, history and various social activities, it is in 
the degree to which all these forms of apprehending the truth reflect 
the one central experience which is unlike any of them. 

What is this experience? Since the poem is not written in any 
direct mode of expression, we can only point to one of the many 
‘approaches’. In Burnt Norton, after we have pondered the opening 
idea that ‘all time is eternally present’, and vaguely conceived the 
sense of the childhood memory of some garden in which some 
unspecified moment of revelation has occurred, and finally made 
little or nothing of the obscurely cosmic lyric (it suggests perhaps the 
eternal constancy of things), we find that what we have been approach- 
ing is ‘the still point of the turning world’. Here we meet at last what 
is perhaps the most direct statement of the central experience. Stand- 
ing alone it has nothing specifically poetic about it; it is simply a 
metaphysical proposition, a rationalization of the idea governing 
the poem. But its position is interesting. It follows the lyric on the 
pattern of the turning world, and is its antithesis in feeling and 
resolution in thought. The lines immediately following are a good 
example of how Mr Eliot will reduce the poetical argument, already 
partially expressed in the private symbolism of the garden and in the 
cosmic symbolism of the elemental universe, to purely intellectual 
terms, as though it were a dialectical process: 


At the still point of the turning world. Neither flesh nor fleshless; 

Neither from nor towards; at the still point, there the dance is, 

But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity, 

Where past and future are gathered. Neither movement from 
nor towards, 

Neither ascent nor decline. Except for the point, the still point, 

There would be no dance, and there is only the dance. 

I can only say there we have been: but I cannot say where. 

And I cannot say how long, for that is to place it in time. 

The inner freedom from the practical desire, 

-The release from action and suffering, release from the inner 

And the outer compulsion, yet surrounded 
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By a grace of sense, a white light still and moving, 
Erhebung without motion, concentration 
Without elimination, both a new world 

And the old made explicit, understood 

In the completion of its partial ecstasy, 

The resolution of its partial horror. 


Here already, in purely abstract form, is a critical speculation on the 
initial experience in Section I of Burnt Norton and some sort of 
preparation for the themes which are to follow when their ‘objective 
correlative’ has been found: the life of the flesh, the ritual of the dance, 
the lesson of the past, the relation of our moments of insight to our 
long hours of compulsive monotony. It is a passage which has called 
forth a lot of footnotes and cross-references; and it is perhaps 
inevitable that, in a situation where the poet is his own exponent and 
critic, his points of profoundest reflection should break down the 
language and flow of poetry into an unrecognizable and indefinable 
form of intellectual speculation. If we compare this passage to one in 
the corresponding position in East Coker we read: 


... The poetry does not matter. 
It was not (to start again) what one had expected. 


This follows a more or less traditionally ‘poetical’ lyric on the 
elemental universe with its pattern very much awry. Mr Eliot 
appears to disarm criticism by saying that it is not the beauty of the 
poetry, which concerns him. What does concern him is to make 
articulate an experience which for him transcends the poetic. Yet 
the critic must be forgiven his naive curiosity when he asks whether, 
in fact, the poetically unconcerned Mr Eliot has succeeded in writing 
apoem about a situation in which it is neither adequate, nor desirable 
(perhaps not even possible) to write poetry. 

Mr Eliot, as one of the greatest living poets, has here found himself 
consciously involved in a dilemma which calls into question the very 
nature of the poet’s art. Without going into this problem in detail, 
we can point to the phenomenon we mean in the theme of A la 
recherche du temps perdu and in the very style of Henry James. Both 
these authors might be characterized as exponents of a kind of 
‘aesthetic positivism’; that is, they both engage in a minute verbal 
analysis of the aesthetic ‘significance’ in experience. Yet as artists 
each has to present also the experience which is to be analysed. (One 
begins at this point, to sympathize with all those unfortunate M. 
Testes who could not even start!) This is indeed a paradoxical 
separation of the reflective and creative faculties, and it is a paradox 
in which each half of the proposition tends to undermine the other. 
The wealth of James’s sensitive analysis begins to make the actual 
teality of the story combrously ludicrous. On the other hand, the 
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psychological perception of Proust seems to reduce beauty to the 
most unreal illusion, based on trivial accident. In both cases some- 
thing occurs which appears also in Mr Eliot’s poetry, and in the kind 
of criticism contemporary with this literature. Just as in James and 
Proust the convention of character has been transformed into the 
sum of the experiences and the convention of situation into the sum 
of its psychological and aesthetic implications, so in Mr Eliot the 
convention of poetic subject has been replaced by the sum of ‘ap- 
proaches to the meaning’; and amongst his critics the question of 
poetic beauty is almost reduced to the sum of its structural complex- 
ities. 

The Four Quartets show Mr Eliot as being perfectly aware of this 
situation. Yet it is questionable whether his dissatisfaction is simply 
with the contemporary possibilities of literary diction. The problem 
surely goes deeper than that. Mr Eliot’s poetic talent was more than 
equal to the common artistic task of finding an adequate form within 
which to work; he almost casually throws off a number of forms 
within the Quartets themselves. What he has done, as we have tried 
to show, is rather to make the question of artistic form the instru- 
ment of his own personal discontent: a discontent which he avows is 
not within the possibility of achieving perfection in poetry; it was not 
primarily poetry which he was looking for. The poetry will come 
all right if the soul’s doubts are answered. Because they have not 
been answered, Mr Eliot warns us (and himself) not to think of the 
poetry as an answer. This is the necessary reaction against the last 
phase of Romantic subjectivism, the school which was supposed to 
have ‘washed its dirty linen in public’, and only to have been 
interested in its spiritual problems as effective material for its egotis- 
tical pen. Mr Eliot is right in insisting that spiritual problems should 
be considered seriously for what they are: crucial issues confronting 
every aspect of our civilization, and not just an affected poetic 
malaise. But it is then doubtful whether poetry, forced into a state 
of critical selfconsciousness, can offer a poetically satisfactory means 
for expressing them. When we meet obscure passages in the Quartets 
it probably is snobbishness to maintain that the experience is too 
ineffable for simpler poetic expression, were that all that was needed. 
It is rather that Mr Eliot, through historical accidents which he could 
not avoid, has found only apparent aesthetic detachment by trans- 
lating into more or less impersonal language the full measure of 
personal difficulty in which his experience, and the writing of poetry 
about it, involved him. His difficult style, his esoteric symbolism, his 
critical complexities, even his obscurity, may indeed be the paradoxi- 
cal and strained ‘objective correlatives’ of a situation, for which 
poetry itself has no longer any satisfactory ‘correlatives’ to offer. 
For Mr Eliot’s poetry is heavy, not with the indescribable majesty of 
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ineffable experience, but with the indescribable difficulty of straining 
after the ineffable; and in this single-minded search poetry itself is 
experienced not as an achievement, but as a temptation and a pitfall. 
Thus we are faced with the unique spectacle of a poet feeling that he 
ought to avoid the poetic while engaged in the business of writing 
poetry. 


: 

What kind of poetry has emerged from this complex situation? 
Mr Eliot’s use of other texts produces, poetically, an effect which 
exemplifies the paradoxical difficulties we have indicated. Section III 
of East Coker is associated with Milton’s Samson Agonistes by the 
familiar words ‘O dark dark dark’. But Mr Eliot is not, for all his 
rhetorical cadences here, simply using the lofty Miltonic form; the 
whole passage is intended ironically in a different sense. The very 
poetry of Samson’s fall, when he was blinded for his folly, is deliber- 
ately contradicted by the prosaic doom of the ‘Directors’, who are 
blinded by theirs. Mr Preston speaks of Mr Eliot’s attitude of ‘alert 
detachment’, but we must distinguish aesthetically between the 
serene detachment which Milton enjoyed when he allowed his 
medium and the chosen form of Biblical story, or even theological 
argument, to absorb, for the sufficient purpose of poetry, his (indeed 
personally experienced) suffering and doubt; and the critical detach- 
ment achieved by Mr Eliot through his use of intellectual irony. 
When darkness is conceived at the level of tragedy it is possible to 
write poetry about it; when it is intended as a criticism of an age the 
poet wants to show up as un-poetic, there is little chance of it seeming 
either beautiful or poetic. And even the striking adaptation of St 
John of the Cross, 


I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God, 


loses some of its lyrical power because the reader does not know 
what importance to attach to this invisible ‘I’ who speaks for such a 
brief space; nor what is the relationship generally between the various 
persons, by, through and to whom the poem is addressed. The 
dramatis persone of Mr Eliot’s poetic world are all thoroughly 
depersonalized; which is perhaps the inevitable result of making a 
theory of impersonal tradition the basis for writing essentially 
personal poetry. 

It is customary at this point to begin expounding the ‘significances’ 
which such intricate and indirect poetry should have for us, the basis 
for the significance being generally unexplained but relying appar- 
ently on the widest range of reasons from the most whimsical to the 
most moralistic. And what appears at first sight like textual in- 
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coherence is justified as a significant arrangement of ‘levels of 
meaning’. This kind of criticism makes Mr Eliot’s poetry complex 
intellectually which can also be said of some traditionally great 
poetry. What makes such poetry great, however, is not simply the 
complexity alone, but the fact and manner of its being, in the pro- 
foundest sense, a ‘life-like’ whole, an indestructible rather than a 
constructible unity. But, for the creation of this unquestioned unity 
of idea and experience, of understanding and reality, of conception 
and realization, something more is required, of grace, of innocence, 
of vitality, than can evidently be supplied by the critical spirit. What 
makes the Quartets such difficult reading is that the unity has not 
been made an apparent part of the imaginative life of the poem, but 
is implied indirectly and paradoxically in the critical background of 
the work. 

It does not seem to us accurate to speak of the Four Quartets as 
didactic poetry, for this supposes already an overall form of expres- 
sion, a framework based on an objective purpose directly relevant to 
a generally accepted, recognizable, and therefore poetically reliable 
aspect of reality, upon which Mr Eliot had built his case. The 
Quartets do not stand upon any such firm foundation, and it is at 
once their strength and weakness. By calling them ‘critical poetry’ 
we point to one of their great merits as literature: their profound 
intellectual analysis of the spiritual situation of our time. The term 
also suggests their chief weakness as poetry: lack of intensity. This 
does not mean that there is no feeling in the poems, nor that they do 
not achieve moments of rare beauty. But the result of Mr Eliot’s 
necessitous constraint of his poetic emotion, to make it suffer 
intellectual examination and prefer understanding to expressive ful- 
filment, has been to suffuse his style with a highly emotive kind of 
sentiment which lacks the pure passionate power of uninhibited 
poetic furor. Unfortunately, in an age whose aesthetic forms are as 
unstable as its ethical code, the uninhibited poetic spirit falls all too 
easily into dangerous emotional excess, and we must admire the 
conscientious self-restraint and ethical determination which char- 
acterize Mr Eliot as a poet. Ethical purpose alone, however, is 
powerless to create a vision of sublime beauty, particularly when the 
underlying ethic is so suspicious of real personal experience as a basis 
for poetry and so critical of the world in which it is found. The Four 
Quartets are full of beautiful glimpses and profound apergus; but 
they nowhere attain sublimity, or cohere in one supreme idea of the 
real world. Though their problems are finally resolved, and life 
accepted and praised, it is through intellectual reflection and moral 
resolution, and not because Mr Eliot’s imagination realized, in a 
single vision above conflict, the harmony of life in which all things, 
both good and evil, are one. 
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Mr Eliot has had to face the dilemma of modern art at large, of not 
having a generally intelligible intellectual and artistic framework that 
he could use uncritically. The familiar result of this dilemma is the 
aftist’s recourse to private symbols, glimpses of reality which are 
significant for purely subjective reasons. Mr Eliot has contrived to 
make the majority of his symbols comprehensible to his audience, 
and his critics have explained the rest, but there remains for us the 
question firstly, of their peculiar emotive effect, and secondly, of how 
they have been integrated into the structure of a single poem. 

We have spoken already of the sentiment evoked by Mr Eliot’s 
poetry. If the word did not have so pejorative a sense we might use 
the more descriptive term ‘sentimentality’, to denote emotion that is 
not spontaneously called forth but stimulated through mental 
association. The most subtle use of this intellectual sentimentality 
(we intend the phrase without offence) Mr Eliot has achieved by a 
process of psychological association which characterizes one of the 
principal modes of awareness in the modern mind. It is the associa- 
tion of some real and often quite commonplace thing with spiritually 
important feelings not formally connected with it. Mr Eliot has 
spoken of the inexplicable importance certain private symbols have 
for us as ‘the faded poor souvenirs of passionate moments’. We 
would venture to add that it is on/y in retrospect, and by association 
with some accidental circumstance that has jolted our memory, that 
the passion of such moments becomes perceptible to the mind as an 
important experience: when it reawakens in the soul, not the original 
emotions, which probably had little immediate worth in the devalued 
currency of everyday reality, but their nostalgic echo, which we would 
call sentimentality. It is just this process of apparently time-annihila- 
ting, but in fact time-dependent, association which produces the 
supreme moments of Proust’s aesthetic existence. The process is 
more difficult to handle in poetry. Wordsworth began to make use 
of it if he did in fact recollect emotion in tranquility; but then he was 
interested in recreating the circumstances and the reality of the 
‘original’ experience. Thus even the recollection of daffodils has the 
effect, poetically, of a direct, objective experience. Mr Eliot, as we 
have said, does not create in any such direct and objective manner. 
The symbols he uses do not, as we shall try to show, cohere in any 
formalized picture of reality. They are not, properly speaking, 
created together into a complete image at all, of which we ask no 
more than that in visu placet, but are associated individually with the 
spiritual meaning that Mr Eliot is trying to work out. They are con- 
structed aesthetically on the pattern of the associative process, in 
Which some isolated, ordinary object is seen as the sentimentally 
Significant reminder of an experience that is being realized primarily 
in terms of an intellectual and ethical problem, This combination 

Cc 
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of ethical purpose and poetical realism has produced the many 
sequences of strangely moving images in the Four Quartets. They 
are not instances or examples but suggestions, and they are less con- 
ventionally beautiful as lines of poetry, or even visually, than they 
are evocative of inarticulate spiritual feelings, the importance of 
which it has been the aim of the poem to establish — separately, of 
course, and usually in another mode. 


. the moment in the rose-garden, 
The moment in the arbour where the rain beat, 
The moment in the draughty church at smokefall . 


. there is a time for building 
And a time for living and for generation 
And a time for the wind to break the loosened pane 
And to shake the wainscot where the field mouse trots 
And to shake the tattered arras woven with a silent motto. 


. in the nursery bedroom, 
In the rank ailanthus of the April dooryard, 
In the smell of grapes on the autumn table, 
And the evening circle in the winter gaslight. 


The hall mark of this poetic alloy seems to be the use of the un- 
explained definite article. 

We have been saying that the central theme of the Quartets is not 
an experience, a vision of life established in a poetic world of 
imagery, but is a critical approach to the potential meaning of this 
suggested world. The question of the textual coherence of the 
imagery in the poem is distinct from its psychological or critical 
function, which we have already treated. ‘My words echo thus in 
your mind’, writes Mr Eliot after his first image of the footfalls which 
echo in the memory. They do echo, both here and throughout the 
poem, in a way we have tried to analyse; and ‘echo’ is the right word 
for the emotional effects of a falsely ‘spiritual’ voice which did not 
really speak out of the things from which it seems to come. But 
what is the meaning of these images explicitly, as a part of the poem? 
That is the relationship which is not established in the expression 
though it is what the poem is about. We return to the same paradox 
of how poetry may be written in a situation where truth and beauty 
are not formally one. If the poet has one objectively valid and trust- 
worthy idea of reality, as it ‘truly’ is, then his idea and its objective 
expression will be one. The imagery, whether as symbol, metaphor, 
simile or illustrative description, will be the vehicle for the poet's 
meaning; sometimes the image is the predominant mode, sometimes 
the sense, with the imagery ‘submerged’. Mr Eliot is unwilling to 
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trust any single form; he wants to explain the meaning which trans- 
cends the form of the subjective lyric, and the critical tone is always 
present. We detect it in the very phrasing of his imagery, in the 
implications of his allusions, and most clearly in the opposition of the 
different forms. 

The situation which we have been trying to define is reflected in 
even the details of Mr Eliot’s style. If the imagery he uses has a 
different character from what we have been accustomed to in former 
poetry, the difference lies in the way it has been used; and the differ- 
ence is real for all the superficial similarities which Mr Eliot’s critics 
can point to in their literary comparisons. Like the important 
truths of which the poetry would make us aware, the images are 
addressed to us directly (so directly that at first sight they appear out 
of context) and not dressed according to the imaginative life of the 
poem. The meaning is there and the imagery is there, but Mr Eliot 
has arranged their juxtaposition and even their interpenetration 
critically, rather than created them together imaginatively. There 
isa connection between the lines: 


My words echo 
Thus in your mind, 


and: 
But to what purpose 


Disturbing the dust on a bowl of rose leaves 
I do not know. 


But it is not established in terms of the imagery, though it concerns 
the imagery, but through our and the poet’s interpretation of the 
symbol. What he is re-awakening in our mind is /ike disturbing the 
roses of our most precious moments, which we once picked in the 
garden of spiritual experience and have let lie and cover with the dust 
of forgetfulness. Why Mr Eliot says finally: ‘I do not know’, we do 
not know; it sounds as if he were reminding us again that the ultimate 
issues really lie outside the limits of the poem itself. At all events 
he now draws back to develop his imagery. But again, he is not 
simply working with it; he is talking about it, insisting that these are 
symbols whose primary poetic function is to be interpreted. He 
speaks already about the thrush (which we met in the Waste Land 
rather than in our ‘first world’) and the music, without making their 
connection apparent in any garden the poet ever led us into. He 
keeps us firmly where we are, still worrying about what the opening 
proposition may mean to us: 

Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future 

And time future contained in time past. 


The rose garden in the grounds of the country house at Burnt Norton 
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is the scene not of a poetic experience but of a metaphysical problem. 
And in case the pool, for all that it is filled with light in which echoes 
are reflected, should set us at our ease in some immediate garden of 
our fancy, the bird warns us back to our problem. Its ‘deception’ is 
no real enchantment, such as Keats’s nightingale possessed, but some 
kind of oblique extension of the meaning we now return to: 


... Human kind 

Cannot bear very much reality. 

Time past and time future 

What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present. 


What is remarkable in Mr Eliot’s use of imagery is not that it is 
symbolic or capable of interpretation, but that the interpretation is 
essential to its poetic coherence. A few comparisons with other 
imaginative poetic conventions may help to clarify the difference. We 
know in what poetic world the flowers of Lycidas mourn, because 
Milton tells us: 


Return Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams: Return Sicilian Muse 
And call the Vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their Bels, and Flourets of a thousand hues. 


And we know what part their mourning plays in the whole poem: 


For so to interpose a little ease, 
Let our frail thoughts dally with a false surmise. 


Milton does not overtax our credulity or perplex our critical faculty; 
he frankly proposes to dally with what he admits is a false surmise. 
The image contains no more important truths for us than the beauty 
of its poetic expression. And even if we take a poem where recent 
criticism has discovered an abundance of important truths — 
Marvell’s ‘Thoughts in a Garden’, for instance — we should be 
careful not to overlook the important difference in the inspirations 
of Marvell’s and Mr Eliot’s garden imagery. The inspiration for 
Marvell’s poem was discovered in the poetic possibilities offered by 
the image of the garden; the inspiration for Burnt Norton was drawn 
from a critical spiritual dilemma, the objective correlative of which is 
a garden. 
When Marvell speaks of: 


Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade, 


a fusion takes place literally in and through the image of the garden, 
which takes up into itself and blends all the other elements of the 
poem, fame, solitude, love and so forth. But then Marvell shared 
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with Milton the advantage of finding these elements already coher- 
ently organized in a perfectly real and aesthetically satisfying 
universe. And this reality will support Marvell’s bird as simply as 
Milton’s flowers, without our having to make a scientific analysis 
of their essential, but quite invisible, meaning. 


Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide; 
There like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and combs its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 


Supposing now that we say ‘the longer flight’ refers to the soul’s 
journey at death, it also refers, in terms of the image itself, quite 
simply to the bird: in fact this is how the meaning is expressed, and 
Marvell works within this form. To take another example: whatever 
subtle interpretation we could make of Tennyson’s ‘Lotos Eaters’ 
we are in no imaginative doubt as to the mode of poetic reality in 
which there is 


. .. sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 


Mr Eliot may understand more of the significance of music than 
Tennyson, but the experience of music has taken no more than 
abstract shape in his critically absorbed imagination. Mr Eliot’s 
thought is profounder than Shelley’s amorous tribute in, 


Music when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory. 


But the form Shelley chose for his thought, — 


And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall linger on, — 


— expresses the experience on an easily intelligible level of imagin- 
ative reality, so that the complementary experiences of music and 
flowers exist naturally according to the same pattern and require for 
their connection no further explanation than the simple ‘and so’. 
Mr Eliot’s thought is so complex — 


Not the stillness of the violin, while the note lasts, 
Not that only, but the co-existence, 

Or say that the end precedes the beginning, 

And the end and the beginning were always there 
Before the beginning and after the end, — 
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that the intellectual form we find ourselves speculating in transcends 
not only the experience of music but the very cohesion of the text. 
We ponder on the significance of an experience which the poet is 
explaining without ever having expressed it in the objective world 
of poetry at all. To read Section V of Burnt Norton is a major 
critical operation, that can only be accomplished by our looking both 
forward and back in the ‘world’ of critical annotation, correlation 
and explanation, in which the Four Quartets are set. It does not, 
therefore, seem altogether accurate to speak of the ‘setting’ of Burnt 
Norton as the garden of a country house; the setting is a particular 
cultural and intellectual situation which has received the impact of a 
spiritual experience. 

We shall conclude by quoting what Miss Gardner has said on the 
subject of the Four Quartets: 


It can hardly be said that he [Mr Eliot] is defining eternity; 
that is the job of the philosopher or theologian. He is rather 
trying to divine the condition itself, to realize as precisely as 
possible what eternal life is from the hints given by — not thought 
alone, but perception, feeling and thought. 


The summary is accurate: of what Mr Eliot has written about; but it 
is critically misleading if we take it to mean that the theme of 
eternity establishes a poem’s worth. Miss Gardner probably does 
not mean this; the scientific standards of modern literary taste do 
not seem to set the greatness or beauty of poetry, as poetry, very high 
in their scale of importance. It is nothing new for a poet to write 
about eternity, or to call upon all his faculties of ‘perception, thought 
and feeling’. What is new is the idea of poetry being used to ‘divine’ 
anything. The purpose of the present study has been to examine 
Mr Eliot’s new form, and perhaps aim, of expression. The form in 
poetry can often be most readily perceived in the manner of address. 
Alexander Pope in his poem “The Dying Christian’ might be said to 
‘define eternity’, when he addresses himself to his soul and to the 
angels who shall bear it away. So might Henry Vaughan in his 
‘Friends Departed’ where, after telling us his situation, he addresses 
himself to Hope, Death and God. Mr T. S. Eliot in his Four Quartets 
is addressing himself to a whole generation of critics. The critical 
dilemma of this generation was nicely expressed by Mr Allen Tate 
when he repeated the Christian Creed in answer to the question of 
what he believed, and added that the real question was what it meant 
to believe this. When the traditional form of even our central belief 
has become a problem of intellectual analysis, what should we expect 
of our lesser forms, the conventions of art and poetry? The critical 
answer, if it is only this we are able to understand, and must insist 
on for our understanding at all, leaves the formal truth still questioned 
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however right our answer shows it to be. Mr Eliot is so very right, 
and it is this which has called forth the praise of the critics. But he 
himself phrased his own dilemma when he wrote: 


And approach to the meaning restores the experience 
In a different form, beyond any meaning 
We can assign to happiness. 


But approaches to the meaning do not supply the poetry, nor inter- 
pretation the value of the experience itself. Perhaps in our unhappy 
age the traditional happiness of poetry is no longer possible. 
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RICHARD HOOKER: A RECONSTRUCTION 
H. F. KEARNEY 


I 

PoLiTIcAL philosophers have been divided into those who have 
thought the state a good thing (like Aristotle), those who have thought 
it a bad thing (like the Levellers), and those who have thought it a 
good thing in the circumstances (like Augustine or Hobbes). The 
distinctions are perhaps. a trifle bizarre but they do represent an 
attempt to introduce some principle of intelligibility into the history 
of political thought. Generalizations are dangerous, but it is true, I 
think, that every student of the history of political thought finds 
himself dissatisfied eventually with a purely chronological approach 
to his subject. He feels that there is an intelligible pattern and 
continuity somewhere, if only it could be discovered. Even ina 
chronological text-book like Sabine’s History of Political Theory 
the author has had to come to terms with this problem, however 
unconvincing his solution. Other historians have found their 
principle of selection in a philosophical or religious orthodoxy. Yet 
again, others have regarded the history of political thought as 
analogous to an endless examination paper, the history of different 
attempts to answer a fixed set of questions. The difficulty which all 
these historians face is to find a pattern which emerges from history 
and is not imposed arbitrarily upon it. 

Perhaps the most recent attempt is that made by Mr Oakeshott in his 
introduction to Hobbes’s Leviathan. Mr Oakeshott begins (though not 
explicitly) with the view put forward by Collingwood, in his Autobio- 
graphy. According to Collingwood there are no permanent problems 
in the history of political thought; there is indeed continuity, but there 
is also change, so that it is nonsensical for example to treat Hobbes as 
if he were trying to answer the same problemas Plato. ‘By thetimeof 
Hobbes, people had changed their minds not only about what was 
possible in the way of social organization but about what was desirable. 
Their ideals were different.” The problem was not entirely different; 
there was an element of continuity; but what the realist philosophers 
had tended to think was a permanent problem P, was really a number of 
transitory problems p, p: p;. Mr Oakeshott has taken over this idea 
of continuity amid change and called it a tradition; and then going 
further, he has distinguished two main traditions in the history of 
political thought until comparatively recent times. It so happens, 


1 With Rousseau and Hegel a third tradition emerges but this is not here 
relevant. 
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he says, that in Western Europe men have tended to think about 
political problems in two different ways. The two casts of mind are 
not fixed and rigid nor are the problems, but neither do they change 
entirely, from generation to generation. There is change but there 
is also continuity. 

The first tradition which Mr Oakeshott distinguishes, which ‘has 
survived by a matchless power of adaptibility all the changes of the 
European consciousness’, is that of men who regard political 
problems in terms of Reason and Nature. Those for whom the 
essential characteristic of man and the universe is rationality will 
have no difficulties about the origin of society. Society, law, govern- 
ment — these things are natural and the main point is not to see that 
they are preserved but to ensure that they reflect the rational nature 
of the universe. Hence the constant feature in this tradition of Natural 
Law, which provides the link between man and the universe and society. 
Law should be rational; the essence of law is reason, not command, 
because, since man is a rational and political animal, the problem of 
enforcing obedience is a minor one. 

This way of looking at the human predicament in terms of Reason 
and Nature provides the element of continuity in the tradition, but the 
elements of change are equally important. In the first place we may 
distinguish the individual cast of mind of the particular thinker — 
whether it be Plato or Aristotle or Pius XI. Secondly we may dis- 
tinguish the different ‘climates of opinion’; how for example ideas 
of ‘nature’ and ‘reason’ change from age to age, so that the nature 
(‘phyis’) and reason (‘logos’) of the Greeks meant something different 
when translated into the ‘natura’ and ‘ratio’ of the Romans, and 
how in turn both of these are different from, say, seventeenth-century 
conceptions of Reason and Nature. Thirdly, we may distinguish the 
particular historical context of a particular writer. The world of the 
Greek City State; the world as seen from Hippo in the last days of 
the Roman Empire; the feudal world of communitas communitatum 
in the thirteenth century — all these are very different; but through 
them all can be traced the history of this particular way of treating 
political problems in terms of Reason and Nature, right up to our 
own day. In 1937, for example, the following words were written, 
summing up perfectly the essential feature of this tradition. 


Here we have in mind particularly the so-called natural law 
that is written by the finger of the Creator himself in the tables 
of the hearts of men and which can be read on these tables by 
sound reason not darkened with sin or passion. Every positive 
law from whatever law giver it may come can be examined as 
to its moral implications and consequently as to its moral 
authority to bind in conscience in the light of the command- 
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ments of the natural law. The laws of man that are in direct 

contradiction with the natural law bear an initial defect that no 

violent means, no outward display of power, can remedy 
Mit Brennender Sorge, Pope Pius XI, 


The second tradition, the master-conceptions of which are Will and 
Artifice, is more powerful today but in the history of political thought 
as a whole, it has had perhaps a less distinguished ancestry than 
the tradition of Reason and Nature. Those who can be seen to 
belong to this tradition, are men who regard ‘will’ as the most 
important characteristic of mankind. Society for them is an artificial 
creation. They are at bottom pessimistic and it is perhaps no accident 
that men like Marsilio or Hobbes should have written in times of 
disturbance or what they imagined to be times of disturbance, 
Ultimately for thinkers of this cast of mind the all-important aim is 
not that the law should be rational but that it should be obeyed. 
Order must be kept at all costs; mankind must be prevented from 
disintegrating into a mass of individuals; the essence of law is com- 
mand and its only task to keep the peace, unhindered by any funda- 
mental law of nature. 

Thrasymachus in Plato’s Republic can perhaps be regarded as the 
first representative of this tradition but it can hardly be said to have 
possessed a political thinker of any real importance until Marsilio of 
Padua. Marsilio did not of course develop to the full his key ideas 
of individualism, a voluntarist conception of law and a contractual 
theory; a man inspired as he was by Aristotle’s Politics could hardly 
do so. But there is no doubt whatever to which tradition he belongs. 
The Defensor Pacis and Leviathan are akin in spirit. Where for St 
Thomas coercive power is not a constituent element of law, for 
Marsilio law is essentially a ‘regula praeceptura et transgressorum 
coactiva’. For Marsilio, as for Hobbes, the only reason for law is to 
avoid dissension and war; for both of them peace is not based on 
‘ordo’ as it was for Augustine, but merely an exterior calm which 
permits citizens to carry out their duties fittingly. And as in Hobbes 
so in Marsilio, there is only one source of authority — the state, for 
the church has usurped authority which rightfully belongs to the 
civil power alone. 

But though Marsilio is genuinely representative of this tradition, it 
is not until Hobbes that we get a full statement of it. For Hobbes, 
man was not ‘animal rationale et politicum’, but a creature of 
passion; a solitary, whose only certainty was ‘sense’ which he could 
not share with any other creature. Just as reasoning could give man 
no certainty, so his will could enjoy no permanent satisfaction. He 
is condemned endlessly to seek happiness in a world of rivals. Here 
lies the human predicament; man by nature a solitary is condemned 
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to live in an inhabited world. The way of salvation is to construct an 
artificial society, the state, an artifice which saves man from a worse 
fate. If the masterpiece of the first tradition is Plato’s Republic and 
its key word ‘Justice’, the masterpiece of the second is the Leviathan 
and its key word ‘Fear’. 

There are a couple of obvious criticisms to be levelled at this 
analysis. In the first place, how far can one speak of a tradition of 
Will and Artifice before Christianity? One may perhaps say that 
Thrasymachus, the Sophists, Epicurus and Lucretius would have 
sympathized with Hobbes had they lived in the seventeenth century, 
but can one go much further than that? In absence of a clear notion 
of ‘willing’ as such, the Sophists may have rejected the ‘natural’ 
view of society, but they had nothing to put in its place. 

In the second place, while it is easy enough to ‘place’ (though this 
is not the object of distinguishing traditions in political thought) con- 
sistent thinkers like Aquinas and Hobbes in their particular tradition, 
it is more difficult with the more common type of mind — the 
inconsistent. What happens for example to men like Augustine? 
‘If the unity of the history of political philosophy lies in the pervading 
sense of human life as a predicament’ then Augustine cannot be 
ignored and yet it would be difficult to place him exclusively in one 
of these two traditions. On the one hand his emphasis on ‘will’ and 
his acceptance —or apparent acceptance—of a ‘conventional’ 
theory of the state would make him as much a companion of Hobbes 
as Epicurus could claim to be; on the other his belief in the natural 
law and hierarchy (ordo) of the universe and his teaching that the state 
could be regarded as ‘natural’ in the present state of mankind, as a 
providential remedium peccati, would link him with Aquinas. 

Perhaps the answer to this objection would be that consistency can 
hardly be expected in the mass of political thinkers. To some, Reason 
seems paramount in human nature; others build their philosophy upon 
a voluntarist conception of human nature; but in the majority the 
balance of will and reason is never fixed. With the greatest political 
thinkers Mr Oakeshott’s analysis is useful in helping to get them in 
telationship to one another. It does introduce a measure of intel- 
ligibility into the history of political thought without distorting it. 
With the lesser political thinkers, however, it is still useful but in a 
different way. A man like Hooker, for example, is too much caught 
up in the ephemeral problem of his time to be considered great, but 
itis, I think, helpful to approach him with the two traditions in mind. 
One crucial difference between the two traditions lies in the conflict 
of doctrines about the nature of law. Is law fundamentally reason 
or command? The conflict is illustrated clearly in Hooker. In the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity one can see a mind torn between these 
two ways of looking at law, and finally turning perhaps to the tradi- 
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tion of Will even though it began with Reason. In Hooker the two 
traditions lie side by side. 


2 

At first sight, however, this view of Hooker seems paradoxical. 
He seems at first to belong clearly to the tradition of Reason and 
Nature; but closer examination, bearing the two traditions in mind, 
will reveal him as a more complex figure than is often supposed. 
Indeed his recent commentators have been very hesitant about 
reaching a definite conclusion about him. To one, he is a ‘Janus-like 
figure’ a phrase which normally betrays uncertainty, if not 
bewilderment. J. W. Allen thought ‘it is a little strange that a man so 
genuinely religious should not have seen that he either proved too 
much or nothing at all’. In The Seventeenth Century G. N. Clark 
wrote: “Hooker knew his Aristotle and so he regarded human society 
as being .. . to use the most dangerously ambiguous of all political 
terms ‘natural’ but with this explanation he combined its opposite, 
the contract theory, by which it is the product of a made artificial 
agreement.’ Finally, and this is more relevant to our purpose, 
Professor D’Entréves mentions that liberal-minded churchmen like 
Warburton found in Hooker ‘a striking resemblance to Hobbes’. 

And yet it is easy to see why Hooker’s position should be assumed 
to be perfectly clear — because he based his argument (in Bk. I) so 
clearly upon the theory of Natural Law. He quotes liberally from the 
Old and New Testaments, from St Augustine and even from Scotus, but 
there can be little doubt that the inspiration of Book I of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity is derived from a careful reading of St Thomas 
Aquinas, ‘the greatest among the School Divines’. Not merely 
was he indebted to St Thomas for the general framework and 
distinctions between the various kinds of law, but he also seems to 
have had the Summa Theologica before him in the exposition of 
particular sections of his argument. For example, in describing the 
nature of angels, he draws upon the Angelic Doctor and the order in 
which he refers to such attributes as immateriality, intellectuality 
and number follows the order of the articles in the Summa. When, in 
another place, he gives reasons why a divine law should be necessary 
for human beings in addition to natural law, he gives the same reasons 
as St Thomas and follows the order in which St Thomas expounded 
them. From St Thomas he derives his definition ‘of the nature of an 
human law’ (III, ix, 2). Finally, it may be argued that Hooker not 
merely followed St Thomas but showed his understanding of the 
theory of Natural Law by developing it further and adding new 
categories of law to those which appear in the Summa. For example 
he distinguished between a first and second Eternal Law and he adds 
Celestial Law, that which the angels follow. If all this is true, how 
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can a strong footing be denied to him in the tradition of Reason and 
Nature, even though it may be granted that occasionally alien ele- 
ments may be caught sight of, in the Laws as a whole? 

Hooker is in fact normally seen as the sixteenth-century champion 
of Reason, defending its cause against the Puritans in the same way 
as St Thomas had fought the over-zealous school of Augustine three 
centuries before. In the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, we are urged 
by some commentators to find a restatement of the Natural Law 
theory in its full medieval glory and a restoration of the theory of 
government to its proper basis. After a century of wandering, 
English political theory returns to its inheritance. About the same 
time, English politics returned to Magna Carta. But just as Sir 
Edward Coke’s interpretation of Magna Carta was hardly that of 
Stephen Langton, so Hooker’s Natural Law, restated in the heat of 
a battle against ‘sedition sectaries’ was perhaps not quite identical 
with the ‘lex naturalis’ of Aquinas. 

In this connection we may perhaps quote some recent words 
of Professor D’Entréves. ‘Once again the quest for precedents has 
led historians to forget that a doctrine must not be judged by the 
spirit. There is no doubt that all the great thinkers who open up 
our modern age have their roots in the age that preceded them. But 
the fact that Descartes — as has been conclusively shown — drank 
deep at the well of scholastic philosophy is certainly no reason for 
mistaking him for a schoolman. Nor is the possibility of tracing a 
large literature On the Government of Princes in the Middle Ages 
an excuse for overlooking the startling novelty of Machiavelli’s 
Prince.’ This should be borne in mind when examining the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Perhaps the first thing which leads to second thoughts about 
Hooker is the fact that the Laws are a work of controversy; all eight 
books were written with a definite end in view and all hang together. 
He tells us that: ‘Nor is mine own intent any other in these several 
books of discourse, that for the ecclesiastical laws of this land, we 
are led by great reason to observe them and ye by no necessity bound 
to impugn them.’ The particular law which he was defending was 
the second Act of Uniformity, 1559. The Puritan case against it 
rested on the simple fact that it could not be justified by the Scrip- 
tures, whereas their own system of Church government could. 
Hooker’s task was to show that they could not refuse obedience to 
4 positive man-made law; they were bound to obey the particular 
statute, 1 Eliz. cap. 2. 

The argument of the Laws can be divided into three parts. 

In the first place he had to answer the narrow Puritan scriptural- 
ism, namely ‘that one law, the Scripture must be the rule to direct 
in all things even so far as to the taking up of a rush or a straw’. 
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This he did by elaborating the Thomist hierarchy of law in order to 
show that laws do exist outside the Scripture. He showed that ‘there 
are in men, operations, some natural, some rational, some super- 
natural, some politic, some finally ecclesiastical; which if we measure 
not each by his own proper law, whereas the things themselves are so 
different, there will be in our understanding and judgment of them 
confusion’. 

The second part of the task, and this takes up the greater part of 
the Laws, is to answer the Puritans point by point. The most important 
of his arguments being that no definite system of church government 
has been laid down in the Scriptures, but that the system of church 
government as established in England is one which best accords with 
reason, with what can be gleaned from a study of the scriptures, and 
with the particular traditions and history of England. ‘Yea, it is not 
denied I am sure by themselves that certain things in discipline are 
of that nature, as they may be varied by times, places, persons and 
other the like circumstances.’ 

The final section of the argument is found in Book VIII in which 
he adopts the stock argument of the Elizabethan churchmen. The 
Puritans, he argues, are members of that civil and religious common- 
wealth which is called ‘England’ and therefore their obedience is due 
to its laws both ecclesiastical and civil. ‘With us one society is both 
Church and Commonwealth.’ No distinction can be made between 
the two parts. ‘A law is the deed of the whole body politic whereof 
if ye judge yourselves to be any part then is the law even your deed 
also.’ If there is no ground for disobeying statutes passed for the 
secular good of the realm then equally there is no ground for refusing 
to obey the second Act of Uniformity. The ground is cut from under 
the feet of the Puritans by denying at the outset any claim for the 
independence of the spiritual. In this no particular originality can be 
claimed for Hooker; it was indeed the argument of Whitgift. ‘I 
perceive no such distinction of the Commonwealth and the Church 
that they should be counted as it,were two several bodies governed 
with divers laws and divers magistrates.’ Again, ‘the continual 
practice of Christian Churches in the time of Christian magistrates, 
before the usurpation of the Bishop of Rome, hath been to give to 
Christian princes supreme authority in making ecclesiastical orders 
and laws, yea, and what is more, in deciding of matters of religion, 
even in the chief and principal points’. But it is the final argument 
and certainly the most effective. 

What is our comment to be on all this? First, to note that 
there is perhaps nothing strange in the Summa of a thirteenth-century 
scholastic being used so directly, in a sixteenth-century controversy, 
to justify obedience to a law with which he would hardly have sym- 
pathized; but that when the scholastic happens to be the most unpolem- 
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ical of philosophers and the least immersed of any in the political 
issues of his day, then closer examination is justified. In the second 
place it is clear that once Book I is out of the way, Hooker’s Thomism 
becomes less and less conspicuous, and plays no part in the argument 
of the Laws as a whole, once he has demonstrated that laws exist out- 
side the Scripture. The crucial argument is that found in Book VIII, 
and it can hardly be denied that this has more in common with the 
Defensor Pacis than the Summa Theologica.’ It is of course the 
crowning argument ‘of a Christian Commonwealth’ in Hobbes’s 
Leviathan: ‘And therefore a Church such a one as is capable to 
command, to judge, absolve, condemn or do any other act is the 
same thing with a civil commonwealth consisting of Christian men: 
and is called a civil state for the subjects of it are men: and a Church 
for the subjects thereof are Christians. Temporal and spiritual 
government are but two words brought unto the world to make men 
see double and mistake their lawful sovereign . . . and that governor 
must be one or else there must needs follow faction and civil war in 
the commonwealth.’ 

It may be argued therefore with justice that though Hooker begins 
with Aquino, he ends with Padua. There was in fact no other way 
for him to take. He was not merely defending a particular positive 
law of the state but showing that obedience to it was necessary and 
unavoidable. If it were to be shown that the Puritans had no other 
choice but to accept the Act of Uniformity and the system of church 
government as by law established, then something more than a 
rational defence of that statute was necessary. There had to be no 
loophole left them. It had to be made clear that the fact that the Act 
of Uniformity was a religious law was irrelevant; it could not be 
disobeyed on grounds of religion because England was a common- 
wealth both ecclesiastical and civil. Could a law be disobeyed on the 
grounds that it was unscriptural or against reason? Hooker’s 
answer, however indistinct and hesitant, was in the negative. Faced 
with a choice between two traditions and two views of law, he began 
with the belief that law was reason and ended implicitly, if not 
explicitly, with law as the will of the crown, the voice of a scarcely 
disguised positivist ‘public reason’. 

The struggle which went on in Hooker’s mind between the 
premises he began with and the conclusions he wanted to reach can 
Ithink he demonstrated from an examination of Book I. Even at the 
beginning of the Laws can be seen in embryo the conflict between the 
two traditions. Let us consider the use there made by Hooker of 
the Thomist hierarchy of law and then the precise scope he allows 
to Reason and consent in his theory of law. 


*C. W. Previté-Orton in his 1935 Italian Lecture of the British Academy shows 
how much Book VIII of the Laws owed the Defensor Pacis, pp. 31-2. 
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Book I of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity is, as we have seen, 
devoted to an exposition of the different kinds of law which exist in 
the universe. Hooker’s object is to answer those who maintain that 
the scriptures provide all the law that is necessary. But he goes 
further than a bald re-statement of St Thomas in two ways; first by 
adding new categories of law and secondly by placing great emphasis 
upon the disastrous results which follow from disobeying the law. Too 
much has indeed been made of the ‘development’ which the theory 
of Natural Law is supposed to have received at the hands of Hooker, 
What for example is gained by his addition of Celestial law to the 
Thomist hierarchy? Surely if anyone could have been expected to 
include it, the Angelic Doctor would; it really adds nothing. The 
purpose which Hooker has in mind in adding Celestial law is not 
philosophical but polemical. It enables him to exhibit the most 
dramatic example of disobedience in the universe and the results 
which followed. ‘A part of the angels of God notwithstanding (we 
know) have fallen and their fall hath been through the voluntary 
breach of that law which did require at their hands continuance in 
the exercise of their high and admirable virtue.’ Thus what seems 
to be a reasoned re-statement of St Thomas is really an argument 
against disobeying the law. 

This comes out clearly again in Hooker’s treatment of the law of 


nature by which ‘natural agents’ ‘keep the law of theit kind unwittingly. 
Suppose, Hooker argues, nature should ‘ignore [God’s] command- 
ing those things to be which are and to be in such sort they are, to 
keep that tenure and course’, what disastrous results would follow. 
As Hobbes’s style reaches its highest flights when he is describing the 
fear-ridden state of man, so does Hooker’s when he talks of the results 
of disobedience. It is worth quoting in full: 


Now if nature should intermit her course and leave altogether 
though it be for a while the observation of her own laws: if 
those principal and mother elements of the world, whereof all 
things in this lower world are made should lose the qualities 
which they now have if the frame of that heavenly arch erected 
over our heads should loosen and dissolve itself; if celestial 
spheres should forget their wanted motions and by irregular 
volubility turn themselves any way so it might happen: if the 
prince of the lights of heaven which now as a giant doth run his 
unwearied course, should as it were through a languishing 
faintness begin to stand and to rest himself: if the moon should 
wander from her beaten way, the times and seasons of the year 
blend themselves by disordered and confused mixture, the winds 
breathe out their last gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth 
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be defeated of heavenly influence, the fruits of the earth pine 
away as children at the withered breasts of their mother no 
longer able to give them relief: what would become of man 
himself whom these now do all serve? (I, iii, 2) 


And the obvious moratis pointed: ‘See we not plainly that obed- 
ience of creatures unto the law of nature is the stay of the whole 
world.” Like Marsilio, however, though Hooker does not go as far 
as holding that the essence of law is command, it must be admitted 
that he goes very near it; his feet are on the road which Hobbes was 
to tread. 

So far, he has argued in favour of obedience in a negative way, but 
he also argues more positively by enhancing the authority of law 
itself. The great achievement of St Thomas was to show that Eternal, 
Natural and Positive law were all linked together. Even the slightest 
regulation of a minor gild fitted in because of its rationality. For St 
Thomas there was no such thing as an indifferent regulation, because 
every regulation had to be justified at the bar of reason. Hooker uses 
this vast co-ordination of law for his own purposes: he assumes its 
existence but he draws a conclusion from it to suit his own case, 
namely, that a// law is worthy of the greatest respect. Law whether 
engraven on men’s hearts or merely promulgated in | Eliz. cap. 2 
possesses the character of a divinely authorized command. 


Of Law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world, all 
things in heaven and earth do her homage the very least as 
feeling her care and the greatest as not exempt from her power 
both Angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy. 
(I, xvi, 8) 


Hooker therefore stresses the divine character of all law in order to 
obtain obedience to one particular statute. Now, no one will deny 
that St Thomas himself goes out of his way to stress the authority of 
law — the order of justice demands that subjects should obey their 
superiors for otherwise there would be no stability in human affairs. 
Few medieval philosophers go further than he in insisting upon the 
subordination of the individual to the common good — bonum 
commune gentis est quoddem divinum — but to keep the balance of 
his thought, another side of his teaching must not be lost sight of, 
namely his insistence on the rational character of true law. 

For St Thomas an irrational law is a contradiction in terms. ‘Will, 
ifit is to have the authority of law, must be regulated by reason when 
itcommands. It is in this sense that we should understand the saying 
that the will of the prince has the power of law. In any other sense, 

D 
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the will of the prince becomes an evil rather than law.’ Or again, 
‘Tyrannical law, not being according to reason is not law in the true 
and strict sense, but is rather a perversion of law.’ Is it not exactly 
this which we miss in Hooker? In his concern to stress the majesty 
of the law and to ensure obedience to it, he plays down the rational 
character which is precisely the link between positive and divine law, 
He does not ignore it completely; indeed he did not ‘judge it a thing 
allowable for men to observe those laws which in their hearts they 
are steadfastly persuaded to be against the law of God’. But having 
granted the Puritans ground for disobedience with one hand he 

proceeds to take it away with the other. ‘What thing’, he demands, 
' ‘was there ever set down so agreable with sound reason but some 
probable show against it might be made ... so that of peace and 
quietness there is not anyway possible, unless the probable voice of 
every entire society or body politic overrule all private of like nature 
in the same body.’ 

Hooker could not afford to leave the Puritans a loophole to justify 
their disobedience. In the last analysis he would appear to allow the 
right of the individual conscience — ‘laws in such case we must obey 
unless there be reason showed which may necessarily enforce that the 
law of Reason or of God doth enform the contrary’. In this sentence, 
the emphasis should be laid on ‘necessarily’; but who is to judge the 
necessity? Not private reason, because Hooker’s case against the 
Puritans was precisely that ‘by following the law of private reason 
where the law of public should take place, they breed disturbance’, 
Public reason then is the final arbiter, and little remains of the rights 
of those men who are ‘steadfastly persuaded’ that obeying the law 
means disobeying conscience. Hooker insists that men should obey 
the law always; even ‘in litigious and controversed causes of such 
quality the will of God is to have them to do whatsoever the sentence 
of judicial and final decision shall determine, yea, though it seem in 
their private opinion to swerve utterly from that which is right’. In 
short public reason is the final arbiter. 

At this point one again wonders what divides Hooker’s position 
from that of Hobbes, who argued: 


That Law can never be against Reason, our lawyers are 
agreed. And it is true, but the doubt is, of whose Reason it is, 
that shall be received for Law. It is not meant of any private 
reason: for then there would be as much contradication in the 
Lawes as there is in the Schooles. And therefore it is not that 
‘Juris prudentia’ of wisedome of subordinate judges; but the 
Reason of this our Artificial Man, the Commonwealth and his 
Command that maketh Law. 


A political theory which emphasizes authority almost to the 
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extinction of reason and which defends the cause of a ‘supreme 
governor in all causes both ecclesiastical and civil’ can hardly be 
considered Thomist in spirit. It is in the medieval tradition, but that 
of Marsilio rather than Augustine and Thomas. The real defenders 
of the rights of the Church against the State and who therefore were 
nearer to the traditionally medieval position were those whom 
Hooker was attacking —the Puritan divines, Travers and Cart- 
wright. The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity is thoroughly Elizabethan 
in its clothing of radical change in traditional forms. The voice may 
be the voice of Thomas but on occasions the hands are remarkably 
like those of Hobbes. 





MR WORMALD’S ‘CLARENDON’ 
ALAN COLE 


| 

Mr WORMALD?! is concerned to refute the traditional view that 
Edward Hyde (later Earl of Clarendon) was driven to desert the cause 
of Parliament in the seventeenth century by a desire to defend the 
Anglican Church Establishment. On the contrary, says Mr Wormald, 
Hyde at no time abandoned his ‘Parliamentarism’, and his attach- 
ment to the Church, though genuine, has been misconstrued. In fact, 
he argues, Hyde’s thought and action alike display a fundamental 
consistency which clearly transcends their development in time. 

On general grounds, the traditional view would certainly seem to 
be improbable, since it assumes a division between religion and 
politics alien to the seventeenth-century mind. If Hyde began asa 
constitutional reformer, it is inherently unlikely that he would hold 
such conservative views on the ecclesiastical issue that he would be 
forced to change his political ground — unless, of course, he had 
initially been suffering from a form of schizophrenia more character- 
istic of our world than his. Without detailed evidence to the contrary, 
it would therefore be wiser to assume that, from the beginning, Hyde 
regarded religious and political issues as closely interconnected. 
(And it may be noted in passing that, if this is true of the individual, 
it would a fortiori be true of the process by which the king’s isolation 
was brought to an end and he ‘gained a party’ with which to fight 
the Civil War). Furthermore, when due weight is given to the 
internal evidence adduced in this remarkable volume in support of its 
author’s central thesis, it should be clear, as one reviewer has already 
remarked, that Mr Wormald’s book ‘carries with it this kind of 
conviction: that any rival historian who sets out to refute its con- 
clusions will need to go into the battle fully armed or court an early 
rout’. 

The present writer certainly has neither the inclination nor the 
equipment for such a task. But it seems that there is a justification 
for an attempt to consider Clarendon’s role in the events of 1641-42 
in the light of this new conception of his underlying political and 
religious convictions. Moreover, such an inquiry should have a 
more than specialized interest. It is one of the virtues of Mr Worn: 
ald’s study that it illustrates the truth that all the best history is con- 
temporary history. Not that he seeks to explain the seventeenth 


1B. H. G. WorMALD: Clarendon: Politics, History and Religion, 1640-1600. 
Cambridge, 1951. 
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century in terms of the twentieth or to draw slperficial historical 
parallels. On the contrary, it is precisely by an analysis which is both 
detailed and profoundly ‘historical’ that the mental and social 
processes at work are at length revealed, and we catch a glimpse of 
the essential unity of widely different historical situations. 

It is this topicality which lends added point to the estimation of 
the precise significance of Hyde’s attempts at ‘bridge-building’ in the 
tense opening months of 1642. Could his efforts have been success- 
ful? Would the actual historical conditions have permitted an 
accommodation of the opposing forces on the basis of a mutual 
acceptance of the Long Parliament Revolution of 1640-41? If so, why, 
in the short run at least, did Hyde fail? And if not, was he justified in 
making the attempt, or did his efforts necessarily entail consequences 
other than those he intended? 

Now it might be expected that such questions would already 
have been answered in Mr Wormald’s book. Certainly it would be 
untrue to suggest that they are not raised: in fact, Mr Wormald 
devotes a number of pages to their elucidation as subsequent refer- 
ences to his text should make abundantly clear. But at bottom such 
issues are not directly relevant to his main inquiry. For his problem 
is the subjective consistency of Hyde’s viewpoint, not the objective 
significance of his political actions. The central problem in Clarendon 
is, indeed, not so much Hyde’s actual historical role, as the correct 
interpretation of his major writings and, in particular, the History 
and the autobiography, which have so misled earlier writers. Hence 
itis not surprising if the answers Mr. Wormald gives to the problems 
with which we are concerned cannot always be termed unequivocal. 

The matter is complicated by the historical method Mr Wormald 
adopts to deal with his own particular problem. He pursues neither 
the detached ‘laboratory’ technique of the historian seeking to 
uncover the chain of cause and effect, nor the descriptive method and 
somewhat easy partiality of many historical biographers. Instead 
he seeks to analyse the relation between one man and his environ- 
ment by a microcscopic study of his subject’s written views and 
political actions. In other words, he views the history of a period 
through the mind of a particular individual in it. The result is 
neither general history nor biography, but, at its best, something 
more than either. 

Without doubt this method is both subtle and profound. It is, in 
elect, u/tra-subjective, for it reaches beyond the mind of the individ- 
ual to a comprehension of the more general processes at work. But 
precisely because history is here seen from the subjective ‘end’, so to 
speak, the method has its own limitations. For so deeply has Mr 
Wormald penetrated the mind of his hero that, even when he is not 
Specifically engaged in describing Hyde’s position, his analysis of 
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the objective movement of events often reads like an echo of Claren- 
don’s own. In a sense, this is a compliment rather than a criticism: 
but while it may facilitate the understanding of Hyde’s outlook, it 
tends at the same time to cloud our understanding of the total 
historical situation. For Hyde’s analysis is, from this point of view, 
one of the elements in the situation to be explained, and should 
therefore be regarded with the same detachment as the other factors 
with which we are concerned. But precisely because Mr Wormald 
has, in effect, ‘got into the mind’ of Clarendon, he tells us, not so 
much what Hyde did, but what he thought he was doing. And even 
when he turns to consider the justification of those actions, his 
answer tends to be given in terms of the subjective intentions of 
others, and the significance of Hyde’s activity is accordingly made to 
turn on the attitude of the king: 


The History is a paradox only if we choose to see in it the 
spectacle of an enthusiast for the Revolution of 1640-1 arguing, 
however critically, the cause of the King who had never intended 
to accept it (p. 231). 


But did he intend to accept it? Here Mr Wormald does not commit 
himself: 


There was and there remained as Hyde looked back upon the 
past, indeed there remains even today [my italics], a possible doubt 
about the interpretation which ought to be placed upon the 
King’s attitude to the Revolution, and if it is a doubt which 
from one point of view justifies the conduct of Pym from the 
second session of the Long Parliament onwards, from another 
it justifies the conduct of Hyde in the same period and also the 
attitude which he now (i.e. in the History) adopted as a 
historian (ibid.). 


Thus, at what is for us a critical stage in the argument, Mr Wor- 
mald leaves us to form our own opinion. Perhaps he is wise to do so. 
For it can only be an opinion. In the case of the majority of men, we 
can only judge their motives from their actions or from the writings of 
others. In Hyde’s case, we are fortunate in possessing his ows, 
albeit ambiguous, account. But of the king, it is virtually impossible 
to determine whether either his actions or his recorded utterances art 
the manifestations of his own will. In one case we have a recon- 
struction by Mr Wormald whose internal consistency gives it its 
compelling force; in the other we are condemned, if we are honest, to 
a suspension of final judgment. We are, in fact, up against one of the 
so-called ‘imponderables’ of history. In any scientific analysis there 
remains a residual element of uncertainty. But here the historian 
confronted with something more — the mystery of the human mind 
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and heart. Not that the operation of the mind is in essence unknow- 
able: it is simply that the problem is outside the scope of scientific 
historical inquiry. If, therefore, we are concerned with the justifica- 
cation of Edward Hyde, we shall have to adopt a slightly different 
approach from Mr Wormald. 


2 

We repeat that we are concerned here, not with Hyde’s subjective 
intentions, but with the objective significance of his actions in 
relation to the historical forces operative in mid-seventeenth-century 
England. That the two are not necessarily synonymous, Mr Wormald 
would be the first to admit. Convinced as he was that the great con- 
stitutional reforms of 1640-41 were being jeopardized by the strained 
telations between king and Parliament, Hyde worked for a recon- 
ciliation between the two. At first, he sought this rapprochement 
from the floor of the Commons. But with the passage of the Grand 
Remonstrance, he was led to pursue his purpose from the other side 
of the chasm. Thus he came closer and closer to the king — first as 
his secret adviser, then as a member of the party at York, and, 
finally, from the spring of 1643, as an open member of the Royal 
Council. Since he failed to dispel the cloud of mistrust and suspicion 
which had settled over English political life, he failed also to bring 
about the agreement he desired between king and Commons. But his 
actions were not therefore without consequence. Throughout the 
period of the formation of parties, when Pym was seeking to persuade 
the country of the king’s intransigence, Hyde was writing the king’s 
replies, convincing many that it was now the Parliament men who 
were the promoters of war, and the king who was the apostle of 
peace: 


‘If Hyde’s policy was too purely negative to heal the breach 
between the king and his subjects,’ wrote Sir Charles Firth, 
following S. R. Gardiner, ‘it yet succeeded in gaining him the 
support of half the nation.’ (Dictionary of National Biography, 
XXViii, 372). 


Mr Wormald holds that ‘that was the effect, not the cause, of his 
continued activity’ (p. 98), but he seems quite clear as to the extent 
of the consequences, although he does not draw out their logical 
implications. In one of the most penetrating passages in his study, 
he reminds us that Henrietta Maria was, at that time, in opposition 
to Hyde, the prime exponent of intransigence. Then he continues: 


The King, as the Queen rightly pointed out, had pursued 
neither policy but had vacillated between them. The best he 
could do was to try and pursue both at once, making a synthesis 
of the two. Thereby he made the worst of both worlds. It is 
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hard to see that there could have been civil war if the King had 
from the beginning of 1642 pursued either Hyde’s policy or that 
of the Queen in its entirety. Instead, there would have been 
either an accommodation had he listened to Hyde or a total 
collapse and surrender to the wishes of Parliament had he 
listened wholeheartedly to his wife. As it was, he pursued 
enough of the Queen’s policy to prevent the one and enough of 
Hyde’s to forestall the other (p. 105). 


For Hyde, the compromise signified the failure of all his efforts. But 
from the royalist viewpoint, it was as though Charles had stumbled 
upon the only policy which might enable him to oppose Parliament 
by force of (English) arms. 

If, then, we accept Mr Wormald’s view of Hyde’s aims, as I think 
we must, we are faced with a direct contradiction between his 
intentions on the one hand and the actual outcome of his political 
actions on the other. For Hyde, who had laboured so long to 
avert strife, nevertheless did as much as any man (save perhaps 
the king himself) to drive England into civil war. 

Hyde’s failure does not necessarily prove that he was wrong to 
make the attempt. It is possible, of course, to argue that merely 
because he failed he could not have succeeded. But, as Mr Wormald 
points out, though Hyde shared his contemporaries ‘providential’ 
view of events, he did not therefore, like Cromwell, see ‘political 
necessities as they presented themselves as imperatives from Heaven’. 
Instead, regarding them more as the consequences of human be- 
haviour, 


he had struggled in the face of all the obvious political necessities 
and all the obvious ecclesiastical fanaticisms from the platform 
of conscience and reason (p. 324). 


Even so, though the moral absolutist might argue the case for 
abstention, Hyde’s action, which, in its effects, proved to be partisan, 
can only be vindicated‘ on the assumption that the objective possibil- 
ity of a negotiated settlement existed in 1641-42. We have already 
indicated the difficulties which beset us if we try and test this assump- 
tion in the light of the intentions of Charles I. The difficulties are 
scarcely less serious if we attempt to assess the attitude of individual 
Parliamentary leaders. An empirical analysis of the circumstantial 
evidence may lead us, like Hyde, to assume the ‘good’ intentions of 
the king, and to assert the incorrigibility of a few ‘malignant spirits’ 


1 It should perhaps be explained that by the use of terms such as ‘vindicated’, 
I do not mean to imply an abstract moral judgment of Hyde’s actions. | 
am merely concerned with the justice of his actions relative to his own aims, 
viz. the consolidation of the Revolution, 
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in Parliament. It may equally well lead us to hold the reverse. But 
fortunately the problems of individual psychology need not apply to 
group behaviour, and in analysing the situation on the eve of the 
Civil War, our attention ought primarily to be directed towards a 
study of the social factions ranged one against the other. 

It is true that the monarchical constitution of England lent 
peculiar importance to the attitude of the king. Yet even here it is 
important to note that the behaviour of monarchs in such crises as 
these tends to be inexplicable precisely because they act not merely 
as individuals, but also as the representative mouthpieces of a ruling 
group whose internal dissensions they tend to reflect. Now there 
seems no reason to doubt that our ruling group, the class that stood 
behind the English throne, would not accept the Revolution of 
1640-41 if any chance were offered of a restoration of its broken 
power. It is not necessary to explain such an attitude merely in 
terms of economic interest. One of the salient characteristics of our 
social history has been the remarkable fluidity of the English upper 
classes. The ancient nobility (or what was leit of it) might as readily 
adapt itself to the economic changes attendant upon the political 
revolution as it had already done to the gradual changes of three 
centuries of economic growth. As for the king, there could have been 
no easier way for him to solve his financial difficulties than to capitu- 
late to the political and other demands of his Commons. It is 
doubtful if the English Crown has ever, during its modern history, 
had to face such difficulties as perennially beset it before 1688. Even 
when all the necessary qualifications have been made in view of the 
squalid intrigues in which the Court had lately been involved, it 
remains true that the strength of the opposition to Pym and his 
fellows had other roots besides those afforded by greed and pride. 
All the religious, intellectual and emotional sympathies of the old 
ruling class, its personal and family ties, militated against its appre- 
ciation of the necessity of the revolutionary changes with which it 
was faced. But there is no need to labour the point. It should not 
be difficult for a generation brought up on the writings of men like 
Temple and Keynes to understand the minds of men who clung to 
the notion that the State had functions other than a purely negative 
defence of private property rights. 

Again, it is true that, in spite of deeply-entrenched opposition, far- 
teaching changes had been effected in 1640 and 1641 with a minimum 
of violence. This was in part because that very process of mutual 
economic and cultural assimilation within the upper ranks of society 
to which we have already referred attracted to the side of Parliament 


' Hyde himself, in spite of his censures on the Parliamentary leaders, regarded 


the war as a divine judgment on the king’s adherents as well as his enemies 
(Wormald, p. 169). 
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powerful elements even within the nobility. Hence the formation of 
that irresistible front against the small group round the Crown. But 
it required only a slight development in the situation for this process 
to begin to operate in the other direction, for the Parliamentary 
‘front’ to be faced with dissolution. The consolidation of the revolu- 
tionary- achievement demanded a widespread acquiescence in the 
revolution as it then stood. But here was the rub: such an acquiescence 
did not exist. For while the reformation of the constitution had 
probably gone as far as the dominant elements in the Parliamentary 
party wanted it to go, there could be no guarantee, unless it were 
pushed much further, that the extreme royalist party would be 
prepared to accept what had already been achieved. 

It has been possible only to sketch the outlines of the picture, and 
what has been said here does not contradict the extremely subtle 
analysis which emerges from Mr Wormald’s account. Yet, by 
shifting the emphasis from the relationships between individuals 
to the alignment of social forces, a different conception of Hyde’s 
réle begins to emerge. For Hyde appears to us now, not primarily 
as a mediator between individuals, but as the would-be arbitrator 
between hostile social forces. In this situation, the attitude of the 
king appears not so much inexplicable as irrelevant. We may even, 
if we will, regard Charles as a man sincerely desirous of compromise, 
who was discouraged from responding to the demands of his Com- 
mons by the hostile attitude of leaders like Pym.. Such an inter- 
pretation would certainly have required even greater tactical 
flexibility on the part of Pym, in order to divide the opposing forces; 
but it hardly justifies the behaviour of Hyde. For the royal policy 
depended on other factors than the will of Charles, and Hyde could 
not hope to control these factors merely by becoming the mouthpiece 
of the king. Indeed, the outcome of his efforts was simply to pre- 
cipitate that disintegration of the Parliamentary alliance which was 
already threatening. And from this point of view, he appears once 
again in the guise of the apostate in which the traditional view 
always tended to depict him. 


3 
There are two obvious types of criticism to which the picture we 
have presented may be subjected. In the first place, it might be 
said that Hyde did not betray his revolution, since the revolution 
was in danger of becoming something he had never wished it to be. 
Mr Wormald points out that Hyde himself later noted 


the tendency of rebellions to expire ‘in a general detestation of 
the first promoters of them, by those who keep them company 
in the prosecution, and discover their ends to be very different 
from their profession (p. 191). 
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Hyde, in fact, rightly foresaw that the Restoration of the monarchy 
would be brought about by the disintegration of the Parliamentary 
party as the pressure of events began to reveal the divisions within 
its ranks. For the Revolution was essentially the child of an unstable 
alliance of heterogeneous social forces, bound together by a common 
antipathy to the merchant monopolists and older nobility who were 
among the staunchest defenders of the royal prerogative. The work 
of that alliance was completed in the awe-inspiring events of 1649. 
Hence it is not surprising that from that date the democratic senti- 
ments of plebeian elements, organized and made articulate in the 
New Model Army, should have driven the propertied classes back 
into sympathy with the exiled Court. The Restoration, in fact, was 
inspired by a new alliance against the ‘democracy’ and republicanism 
of the militant lower orders; but historians now recognize that it was 
also an alliance which, accepting the lessons of eighteen years of 
civil strife, rested at last upon a mutual acceptance of the constitu- 
tional changes of 1640-41. 

All this is true enough, and indeed the underlying process at work 
was not peculiar to the English Revolution. But it is important 
to note that the process of disintegration began before the consolida- 
tion of the revolution and, indeed, before the outbreak of hostilities, 
and that Hyde represents one of the first to take alarm at the turn 
of events. The danger implicit in Hyde’s action was that it might 
well, given a slightly different historical situation, have led to the 
destruction of the constitutional achievement he valued so much. 
For, Hyde, like Pym or Charles himself, should not be regarded 
merely as an individual, and indeed his extraordinary importance 
resides in the fact that he was also the representative of a class to 
whom his manifestos had a special appeal. 

Firth showed long ago that, though Hyde came from a county 
family, his two marriages gave him influential connections, in 
particular with the Villiers family: he was even led to write a defence 
of the ill-starred Duke of Buckingham which attracted favourable 
notice at Court. His presentation of the petition of the London 
merchants against the late Treasurer, Portland, helped to establish his 
reputation as a lawyer and earned him the friendship of Laud (1635). 
Throughout the prosperous years of Charles’s personal government, 
Hyde’s ‘income grew, he increased his paternal estate by buying 
adjoining land, and he made influential friends’. These factors, 
coupled with his early friendship with men like Selden and Jonson, 
his taste for ‘polite learning and history’ and his sympathy for the 
liberal theology and somewhat aristocratic humanism of Tew, fitted 
him to play the moderate in constitutional politics and to speak for, 
and especially to, all those who were likely to resist a violent 
disruption of society and the far-reaching social upheavals this 
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might involve. It would be rash to suggest that without Hyde these 
wavering sections of the population would not have been driven into 
the arms of the king. But without doubt, Hyde’s service to the king 
lent encouragement to a movement which might have resulted, not 
only in the defeat of the rebellion, but also, in the ensuing political 
reaction, in the reversal of his revolution, the constitutional reforma- 
tion of 1640. 

There is also a second, and more fundamental, line of attack. It 
may be felt that the entire picture here presented is basically unrealis- 
tic, that contemporaries did not see the issue with the king in such 
simple, uncompromising terms. Mr Wormald, for example, suggests 
that after the reforms of 1640-41, both Pym and Hyde desired a 
reconciliation with the king. Indeed, he argues, since none of the 
main contending parties envisaged an England without the monarchy, 
some settlement was essential. But unfortunately, Pym’s methods, 


... devised by him to meet contingencies as he assessed them, 
carried him forward, creating a logic and a closed system of 
their own. Even if there had been no war, as Pym presumably 
counted that there would not be, this could never have recon- 
ciled a king and, instead, must have increasingly alienated him, 
and must, moreover, have too much resembled the system 
which had just been overthrown to satisfy the country. 


On the other hand, 


with Hyde there existed no contradiction between the means 
employed and the end in view as there did with Pym (p. 152). 


Now this argument assumes, not merely a desire to retain the 
monarchy, but also, it seems to me, identifies the monarchy with a 
particular king. In fact, however, the Parliamentary leaders, who 
had always distinguished between the king and his ‘evil counsellors’, 
were driven, under the pressure of events, to distinguish also between 
the person and the office of the king. Such a distinction was entirely 
valid. It was the expression of a situation in which the conception 
of the kingship, but not yet the conduct of royal policy, had under- 
gone a revolutionary transformation. Statutory recognition of the 
former had only been secured by the remorseless coercion of men 
and events. And a change in the latter would only be guaranteed by 
the political defeat of the exponents of royalism. Hence it was not 
Pym’s policy, but Hyde’s, which implied a contradiction. For it was 
Hyde who sought a reconciliation on the basis of the mutual accept- 
ance of a revolution initially won by force. 

On the other hand, Mr Wormald’s description of the logic of 
Pym’s policy is nevertheless correct. If there is a contradiction 
here, it will be found less in the policy than in the situation with 
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which the policy was intended to 
deal. As we have already shown, 
that contradiction was only re- 
solved in the great dénouement of 
January 1649, and the subsequent 
experience of the Commonwealth. 
It would therefore be wrong to 
regard the Civil War and the 
execution of the king as meaning- 
less tragedy. That these events 
contained a tragic element is not 
to be denied. But they also in- 
volved much more and were far 
from meaningless. For it was 
precisely the execution of the 
king which, on the one hand, ulti- 
mately restored to the monarchy 
its popular appeal, and, more 
important, which symbolized the 
irrevocable defeat of English 
royalism. It is true enough that 
by 1660 the wheel had come full 
circle. The Restoration was very 
largely effected on the basis of 
the Revolution of 1640-41. But 
though the constitutional experi- 
ments of the Interregnum were of 
little immediate significance, its 
political achievement has never 
been undone. That achievement, 
I submit, was very largely the 
outcome of Pym’s policy in the 
closing months before the out- 
break of war. Yet strangely 
enough, even Pym’s success was 
achieved in a sense in spite of 
himself. For the Presbyterians of 
the Long Parliament feared the 
‘excesses of the mob’ nearly as 
much as did Hydeand his friends. 
Itis one of the ironies of history 
that the architects of the first 
English Republic should have 
subsequently suffered political 
eclipse, while the real beneficiaries 
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of the revolutionary changes proved to be the classes which had 
deserted the Revolution in its moment of crisis. Thus history used 
the warring parties to produce a result that none of them, save 
perhaps the discerning Hyde, could have foreseen. 

From what has been said, it is clear that it cannot be claimed 
that it was Hyde rather than Pym who was vindicated in 1660, 
Yet, in rejecting Gardiner’s charge that Hyde’s constitutional 
views were impracticable, Mr Wormald rightly points out the 
similarity between Hyde’s conception and the English constitution 
as it emerged in the eighteenth century (pp. 152-3). But this resemb- 
lance is purely formal: it is an abstraction from the actual political 
situations to which constitutional formulae have to be applied. In 
terms of the situation in 1641-42 (i.e. before the triumph of the 
‘extreme’ revolutionary party in 1649), it may be said that Hyde’s 
political victory would have ensured the defeat of his constitutional 
hopes; and conversely, it was precisely his political defeat which 
prevented the blow to his constitutional hopes from being as serious 
as it might otherwise have been. 

That that blow was not overwhelming we should be the first to 
admit. Even in the political sense, Hyde lived to see his hopes 
realized in the resurgence of loyalty to the Stuart dynasty. But that 
success was achieved only when a new king, who accepted the lesson 
of his father’s defeat, laid claim to the English throne, and when the 
march of events had itself eliminated the contradiction between 
Hyde’s political aims and the objective possibilities of the historical 
situation. Furthermore, neither his subsequent success nor yet his 
unquestionable genius as an historian should be allowed to influence 
our view of his activity in the earlier period of political defeat. At 
that time, we may respect the integrity of Hyde’s position as revealed 
in Mr Wormald’s study. But for the understanding of his actions, 
we may yet have something to learn from the historians of an earlier 
generation. It is when these two aspects of his activity are juxtaposed 
that we see that the outcome of his actions was the direct opposite 
of his intentions. This contradiction is in no way peculiar to Hyde, 
for we have touched here upon a dilemma which confronts the 
moderate reformer in every period of revolutionary change. In the 
last analysis, Hyde himself was not really a revolutionary at all, but a 
constitutional reformer who shrank from the political implications 
of the changes he claimed to support. The history of his activity in 
1641-42 is the story of a man who sought to preserve peace and 
thereby destroyed the one hope of a peaceful resolution of the con- 
flict between the king and his subjects. That story underlines once 
again the truth that the historical measure of human actions is to be 
found, not in the motives of individuals, but in the actual circum- 
stances within which their decisions operate. 
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